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With EFORE winter sets in, the prob- powdered strychnine and one-eighth 
ce, why lem of protecting fruit trees by . 4 W. Fletcher ounce baking soda. Sift the mixture 
yperation should be considered, especially . over one quart rolled oats (this is 
different py those who have sod orchards. The Pennsylvania State College preferable to wheat), stirring con- 
ime has main preventive of mice injury is stantly. Heat the poisoned oats until 
peration cultivation. Mice must have cover. part of the pruning of each tree, not Poisoned Bait for Mice wirm. Mix three quarts of melted 
big prob- They occasionally do some damage in necessarily all of it, is done in the Poison baits are used to some ex- beef fat with one quart melted par- 
th grow- a poorly cultivated orchard, with sod fajl, the mice are likely to feed on the tent for mice. The Bureau of Biologi- fin, and sprinkle six tablespoonfuls 
different beneath the trees, or when a heavy tender bark of these branches lying cal Survey of the United States De- Of this mixture over the warm, poi- 
hy there cover crop is on the ground; but prac- soned oats, and stir. 
ion, and tically all of the really serious damage Tablespoon quantities of the bait 
peration is in sod orchards. In some winters, should be placed in small containers 
wers in especially when the snowfall is heavy, to protect them from the weather and 
d each the loss from tree girdling by mice distributed over the infested area; 
1 Pomo- amounts to hundreds of thousands of also scattered along runways (below 
eat deal dollars. the surface). The containers should 
er feel- be refilled in the fall and in the spring. 
lifferent Remove Grass and Weeds amen the The container may be a small drain 
3; to be Trees tile, wide mouthed jar,-or preferably a 
will be There are several types of preven- home-made wooden box, the bottom 

tive measures. Perhaps the most com- six inches square, the top eight inches 
mon one is to approximate cultivation square, and the two sides one and one- 
roved by hoeing the grass and weeds away half inches deep. Where mice are 
from each tree for several feet, and very serious, one of these containers 
by banking soil or coal ashes around should be placed beneath every other 
the trunk. If soil is used, be sure that tree. Poisoned baits are effective and 
aS OX- it is free from sod and weeds, other- practicable, especially in very large 
record- wise the mice may nest in it. Coal orchards, but are open to the objec- 
gust 16 ashes are much better. : tion of the danger to children, live- 
d with : stock and birds 
in 1923. Protective Covers ; 
ere ex- Another preventive measure is to Traps and Predatory Animals 
13,500 cover the trunks with protective Mice traps are used somewhat. It 
ars | in wrappers, such as wooden veneer, is reported that one extensive apple 
n 1921. wire screening, gunny sacks or news- grower in Virginia uses 20,000 traps. 
eaches papers. Each of these has merit, but This method is not likely to commend 
le com- newspapers are about as effective as itself to most growers. 
ars im any, and they certainly are cheaper. Predatory animals are useful. One 
8 cars Several thicknesses are wrapped or two good dogs will just about keep 
d 5564 zround the tree and tied above and down the mice in a 20-acre sod or- 
below. It is well to sink the lower chard. Cats and owls are helpful, to 
> light- end slightly below the surface and say nothing of skunks, blacksnakes 
output bank soil against it. Strange as it and rattlesnakes, if you choose to 
g May may seem, these paper wrappers are cultivate the friendship of these wild 
1arket- reasonably effective against rabbit yett—trunk girdled by rabbits and branches cut off as with a knife. Covering the eighbors. 
deprédations also. Building paper girdled portion with grafting wax may help, but it will probably be best to plant @ Till ls Best Method 
varie- may be used, but not tarred paper, new tree. Right—Girdled tree saved by inarching suckers from the roots. The tree iage ts bes etno 
move- which sometimes injures the bark. . is not beautiful, but the method is effective After all, the fundamental correc- 
arkets All: types of mechanical protectors tive for mice injury is orchard tillage, 
2cover should be removed in the spring, for beneath the tree in preference to the partment of Agriculture has been ex- wherever practicable, practiced often 
be otherwise they may harbor pests and tough bark of the trunk. I have seen perimenting with different baits for enough to prevent the formaiion of a 
ceived injure the bark. a number of orchards where branches several years and now recommends grassy sod beneath which mice find 
d the on the ground were stripped ‘by mice the following formula: cover. Mice are rarely serious in a 
ments Repejient Washes while the trunks were untouched. Mix together, dry, one-eighth ounce temporary red clover sod, or in an 
Ex- Closely allied to protective cover- alfalfa sod (until it gets grassy) for 
ictory ings are repellent washes. Various this reason. As for rabbits, there is 
lue in materials have been used and have x - no better place for them than the pot 
ction, ziven more or less satisfaction at Editorial Contents pie. Shotgun control is eminently 
large times, such as soap washes, rabbit, satisfactory, especially for a_ fruit 
ferior hog, or slaughter house blood, pure Protecting Orchards from Rodents and Game, by S. W. grower who likes to hunt.as well as 
Ro white lead paint, coal tar and — BBR EELS Ie RR RA aR ree ee sins be I do. Under certain restrictions, the 
cking grease. All of these are more repel- 1 small son can also catch them in a 
rtant lent to rabbits than to mice. Those Use of Fruit in Carbonated Beverages, by pa ‘i. Irish......... 4 box trap, even after the open season 
who make lime-sulphur concentrate How to Handle Apples in Cool Storage, by C. E. Baker. sees 4 for hunting. 
on the farm will find the sludge use- Present Status of Citrus CankereProblem, by George L. Peltier 5 Th 
: : " ‘ a e Deer Problem 
ful for this purpose. At best, how- Tree Surgery for the Fruit Grower, by Paul Thayer......... Pay, Th alt cil — 
ever, repellent washes are not as Rambl f a Horticult t, by C. E. 7 e@ approach o e deer hunting 
tee satisfactory as protective wrappers, ambies of a orticulturis vy Oe season reminds many fruit growers of 
. om since the washes are likely to weather | Development of Fruit Growing in Canada, by J. S. Shoemaker 8 their grievance against the state for 
r de- off before the winter is over. Some | Rebuilding the Gulf Coast Citrus Industry, by O. F. E. Win- permitting protected game to injure 
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HE USE of fruit for beverage 

purposes dates back to early 

antiquity. The use of wine was 
universal. It was as common and sup- 
posedly as necessary as the air we 
breathe or the water we drink. In 
fact, it became such an important fac- 
tor in their lives that it entered their 
religion and they had their God of 
Wine, Bacchus, to whom they paid 
homage. Bacchus was the symbol of 
joy and happiness, “that joy and happi- 
ness, however, which comes at night 
accompanied by song but which wakes 
in the morning with a heavy head.” 

All fruit beverages in those early 
days were the products of alcoholic 
fermentation. Not until the days of 
Pasteur did man learn that the forces 
of nature could be arrested in their 
eourse and that all “sorrow” could be 
removed from such fruit products. 

With the advent of prohibition came 
the demand for beverages to take the 
place of alcoholic beverages prohibit- 
ed by the law. 

For the last 10 years the fruit in- 
dustry has been rapidly growing. 
Large acreages have been planted 
every year. This extensive planting 
was stimulated during the war by the 
demand for more food and since that 
time by the high prices received for 
products during the war. 

For several years the production has 
taxed the markets with a surplus. 
With some fruits, slightly more than 
one-half of the plantings have come 
into bearing. New outlets are being 
sought for the ever-increasing surplus, 

The fruit industry now turns to the 
beverage industry in the hope of find- 
ing a legitimate market for a large 
part of the surplus. 


Investigations at the University of 
California 


For the last five years extensive in- 
vestigations have been carried on in 
the Fruit Products Laboratory of the 
University of California under the di- 
rection of Prof. W. V. Cruess, for the 


How to 


HE NUMBER of cool apple 
storage plants is increasing each 
year. Many are being built on in- 
dividual farms and a large number are 
being built in connection with com- 
munity packing and marketing organi- 
zations. Increasing cold _ storage 
rates; lack of or inadequate cold stor- 
age facilities; development of local 
markets; and low fall prices in years 
of a heavy crop, have been among the 
direct causes for the increase of the 
number of common storage houses. 
These cool storages have given vary- 
ing degrees of satisfaction, depending 
upon the season, the details of con- 
struction and the attention to the 
principles of their operation. Often 
too much is expected of them, espe- 
cially during the warm weather of 
early fall. Even under the most favor- 
able conditions, they cannot be expect- 
ed to compete with cold storage until 
equally low temperatures can be ob- 
tained. If the storage is properly con- 
structed, and its limitations are fully 
realized, the remaining factor on 
which its success depends is that of 
intelligent operation. Even minor de- 
fects in construction can sometimes be 
overcome by proper operation. Many 
factors enter into the subject of suc- 
cessful operation of a cool storage. 
All of these, together with their rela- 
tion to each other, must be thorough- 
ly understood before the desired re- 
sults can be obtained. 


The Quality of Fruit to Store 


The first essential in successful 
storage is good, sound fruit. To se- 
cure this, all possible care should be 
exercised during picking and grading. 
Fruit that is bruised, diseased, injured 
by insects, or has skin punctures from 
rough handling, is not only suscepti- 
ble to storage diseases, but is likely 
to spread infection to the sound fruit. 
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perfection of carbonated beverages 
made from real fruit. A complete re- 
port of these investigations is con- 
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Use of Fruit in Carbonated Beverages 
by J. H. Irish 


University of California 


Extent of the Beverage Industry 


According to the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the 








U.C.Colleée of Adriculure. a 


FRUIT BEVERAGES. 





Fruit beverage display of College of Agriculture at California State Fair. 


the right shows that the value of the real 


The chart at 
fruit beverage industry is about $10,000,000; 


that the surplus fruits of California would be worth $100,000,000 if used in beverages; 
that the value of the imitation fruit beverage industry of the United States is about 
$200,000,000; and that the total value of the beverage industry in the United States is 


about $1,300,000,000 


tained in Bulletin 359 of the College of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station (entitled “Fruit Beverage In- 
vestigations”), which may be obtained 
upon request. 


Purdue Agricultural 


Such fruit should be stored for a short 
period only, and separated from the 
fruit that is to be stored for a longer 
time. 
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year ending June 30, 1923, 163,329,982 
gallons of soft drinks were produced 
in the Unted States and possessions. 
This includes cereal beverages con- 
taining less than one-half of one per 


Baker 


Experiment Station 


the seeds have become brown and 
when the fruit separates readily from 
the tree when the stem is bent up- 
ward. 
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Section of cool storage cellar showing the 
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natural path of circulating air, with the 


consequent formation of dead air spaces in the upper corners 


The degree of maturity is also ex- 
ceedingly important. Fruit should be 
picked for storage when it is “tree 
ripe,” that is, when well colored, full 
grown, but still very firm. Immature 
fruit is more subject to scald, wilts 
badly and offers little resistance to 
decay. Over-mature fruit is subject to 
internal breakdown and becomes 
mealy in a comparatively short time. 
Most varieties are “tree ripe” when 


Storage Factors 

The three main prerequisites of a 
successful storage plant are: Low 
temperature, thorough ventilation, and 
moderately high humidity. In the com- 
mon storage, temperature control and 
ventilation are so closely connected 
that they are inseparable, as tempera- 
ture is regulated primarily by. the cir- 
culation of air. Circulation is brought 
about by the aifference in weight of 






cent alcohol, unfermented grape ‘uice, 
still drinks containing less than one- 
half of one per cent alcohol, natural 
and artificial mineral waters. Apple 
cider is not listed in this report. This 
represents approximately 2,613,279,714 
eight-ounce bottles, or 26 bottles per 
capita, which shows a decrease of 70 
per cent from the report of the pre- 
vious year. 

What is the significance of this de- 
crease? Does it mean that people are 
becoming more discriminating in what 
they drink and are demanding a 
higher quality? Since they are not 
finding the higher quality beverage, 
are they abstaining from all? If this 
is the case, it is time for us to pro- 
duce beverages which can be adver- 
tised for their high quality and not by 
some catchy slogan only. 

With this large annual production 
ef beverages, and probably less than 
five per cent made from real fruit, 
there is every reason to believe that 
there is a large outlet for fruit through 
the beverage industry. 


Types of Carbonated Beverages 

There are three types of carbonated 
beverages on the market: 

1. Synthetic Beverages, which are 
made from artificial color, artificial 
flavor, sugar, citric or tartaric acid 
and carbonated water. The law re- 
quires that they be labeled imitation. 

2. True Fruit Beverages, which are 
made from the so-called “True Fruit” 
syrups. These syrups are made with 
a fruit base fortified with artificial 
color and flavor and by the addition 
of citric acid. 

One ton of berries yields one pound 
of the substance which is the fruit ele- 
ment used in this fruit base. When 
this is diluted to the beverage 
strength, it is far from being real 
fruit. The ordinary consumer of such 
beverages thinks he is getting a real 
fruit drink, but he is not. 

3. Carbonated Fruit Beverages. 


(Concluded on page 15) 


Handle Apples in Cool Storage 
by C. E. 


cool and warm air. When the air in- 
side of the building is warmer than 
the air without, the warm air will 
pass out through the outlet flues, per- 
mitting an equal volume of cold air 
to flow in through the cool air intakes. 
The fruit is cooled by the contact with 
the cold air which in turn is warmed, 
passes up through the outlet flues and 
permits the entrance of more cool air. 
It is necessary to watch carefully both 
inside and outside temperatures, and 
every opportunity should be taken to 
open the house when the outside tem- 
perature is lower than that inside the 
house. 

In the fall months, the difference be- 
tween day and night temperatures is 
often considerable. Under such condi- 
tions the house should be opened to 
its fullest extent during the evening 
and night, bringing in all the cool air 
possible. If the house has a large 
door opening directly into it from 
without, this can be used to supple- 
ment the air intake system, especially 
when the wind will blow directly in 
from that direction. If the house is 
equipped with fans for aiding the cir- 
culation of the air, these should be in 
operation. It must be remembered 
that a large volume of air is necessary 
to cool any considerable amount of 
fruit. 

Just as important is the closing of 
the intakes and outlets as soon as the 
outside temperature begins to rise. In 
the early morning, before it has be- 
gun to get warmer, the house should 
be tightly closed, to hold the cool air 
stored up during the night. If the 
ventilators are not closed when the 
outside temperature begins: to rise, 
the air will tend to ‘circulate in the . 
other direction, bringing the warmer 
air into the house and raising the tem- 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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Present Status of Citrus Canker Problem 
by George L. Peltier 


University of Nebraska 


industry of the United States, 
and particularly the Gulf Coast 
states, faced a situation of grave im- 
portance, which threatened to be as 
serious as the freezes of the late 
eighties. An unrecognized disease 
was rapidly spreading over the citrus 
belt of the Gulf Coast state through 
the medium of diseased nursery stock. 
By 1914 the situation became so 
grave that immediate action was im- 
perative. Through wise and _ hard- 
headed leadership on the part of sev- 
eral men, the situation was forcibly 
brought before Congress and the legis- 
latures of the threatened states, and 
appropriations were authorized by 
Congress and a few states to eradi- 
cate this disease. A tribute should be 
paid to the men who were far-sighted 
enough to recognize this disease as 
one of major importance, for it was 
not until April, 1915, that the true 
cause of this disease was known. 


A BOUT 10 years ago, the citrus 


Cause of Citrus Canker 


What was this serious disease that 
caused the citrus growers so much 
concern, and where did it come from? 
The disease is known as citrus canker 


and is caused by a bacterium which is 


a “go-getter.” Citrus canker attacks 
the leaves, young twigs, young fruits 
and even exposed roots of susceptible 
varieties. The disease appears as 
spots on affected parts and when 
numerous enough, causes defoliation, 
unmarketable fruit, and death of the 
current season’s growth. It is ready 
to do business any time during the 
grewing season. While it will not kill 
a tree in one or two years, defoliation 
and killing of the young twigs through 
a period of several years will so de- 
vitalize the trees as to predispose 
them to other diseases and unfavor- 
able climatic factors so that in the end 
the trees are completely killed. 

I stated that the bacterium Causing 
the disease was a “go-getter.” Let us 
see if this statement will stand. Un- 
der favorable conditions it can enter 
the leaf 20 minutes after coming in 
contact with it; in 48 hours you can 
see the spot forming; and in five to 
six days, the spots have broken open, 
exposing the bacteria formed in the 
canker and which are waiting for free 
transportation to another young part 
of the plant. 


How Bacteria Multiply 


These remarks are aside from the 
question, but have you ever stopped 
to figure out the problem of race- 
suicide in bacteria? Bacteria multiply 
by dividing. This division takes place 
in 30 minutes or less. If a division 
once every hour could be maintained 
for 24 hours, there would be produced, 
as the offspring of a simple bac- 
terium, some 17,000,000 descendants. 

















Citrus canker spots on leaves 


It is a mighty good thing that bac- 
teria are so small and that the death 
rate is extremely high. Do you won- 
der why a disease like citrus canker 
is a serious proposition? 

Citrus canker was not recognized as 


able to keep this disease out of her 
orchards. 

Through state and national quaran- 
tine laws, the shipment of diseased 
nursery stock was quickly ended, so 
that the main source of dissemination 

















The field laboratory 


a distinct disease in Japan until navel 
oranges were introduced from Cali- 
fornia about 1890. Over 20 years later, 
the same situation occurred in South 
Africa; canker was not recognized as 
such until grapefruit plants from 
Florida were introduced into South 
Africa. Mind you, this was before cit- 
rus canker was known to be present 
in the United States. In both coun- 
tries it happened that the varieties of 
citrus they were growing were not 
very susceptible to canker, but when 
two susceptible varieties like grape- 
fruit and navel oranges were intro- 


was stopped. Further, all infected 
orchards were quarantined, so that 
early in the eradication campaign the 
spread of the disease by man was 
checked and only natural agents of 
dissemination had to be faced. 


Conducting the Eradication Campaign 


The eradication campaign was or- 
ganized by states, with further sub- 
divisions into districts and counties 
within the states. All inspectors were 
compelled to wear an outfit that could 
be easily disinfected, both on enter- 
ing and leaving orchards. Further, 














The isolation test field 


duced, the effects of the disease were 
very noticeable. 


Canker Native to Japan 


With the exception of the Far East, 
every report of canker to date can be 
traced back either directly or indirect- 
ly to Japan. Thus, it entered the 
United States through the Gulf Coast 
ports, probably beginning in 1910, on 
Satsuma and trifoliate orange stock 
and then was” gradually spread, 
through the wide dissemination of dis- 
eased nursery stock. About this time 
the Satsuma industry was being rap- 
idly pushed in Texas and other Gulf 
Coast states. California, through her 
efficient domestic and foreign quaran- 
tine laws, and. possibly lack of demand 
for Japanese nursery stock, has been 


all tools and equipment that were tak- 
en into orchards likewise had to be 
disinfected. After a thorough inspec- 
tion, all diseased trees were tagged 
and finally burned, either with flaming 
oil or cut down and burned. Frequent 
inspections of quarantined orchards 
were made and when any new infec- 
tions were found, the trees were 
burned. No orchard was freed from 
quarantine until it was absolutely cer- 
tain that canker would not be found 
again. The final release from quaran- 
tine was a long procedure, taking a 
year or more and in some instances 
longer. You will say that this was a 
drastic procedure, especially in view 





Drastic Measures Justified 


Have the results of the last 10 
years’ eradication campaign justified 
the drastic procedure, both from the 
standpoint of getting rid of the dis- 
ease and compensation to the grower 
of citrus for the loss of his trees? 
Allow me to quote a few statistics 
from the State Plant Board of Florida.- 
Since May, 1914, canker has been 
found in 22 counties on 510 proper- 
ties. Over 15,000 grove trees and al- 
most 350,000 nursery trees have been 
found infected and destroyed. The 
number of trees found infected in 
1914, 1915 and 1916 ran into the thou- 
sands. From 1917 on, with one or two 
exceptions which will be discussed 
later, the number of trees found in- 
fected has been dwindling down, so 
that in 1923, only 11 out of over 
900,000 grove trees inspected were 
found infected. During the year 1922, 
an orchard in an isolated district was 
found badly infected, but this has been 
cleaned up, so that in Florida they 
have almost reached the point of find- 
ing the last canker on the last leaf of 
all the citrus trees in the state. Find- 
ing a needle in a haystack is an easier 
and more pleasant job than finding the 
last canker spot in Florida. However, 
until this is accomplished, eradication 
will not be successful. 


Present Status of Infection 


In Alabama the hurricane of 1916 
spread canker far and wide, but by 
an uphill fight this handicap was over- 
come. The last figures available from 
Alabama show that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, three properties 
with a total of 16 trees were found 
infected. A similar condition exists 
in Mississippi. The situation is such 
in Louisiana and Texas that it will be 
several years before the conditions 
which now exist in Florida and Ala- 
bama will be reached. This is due in 
part to the almost complete inacces- 
sibility of the small plantings along 
the bayous in southern Louisiana and 
abandoned groves and nurseries in 
Texas, coupled with the lack of co- 
operation from some owners in both 
states. 

Campaign Promises to Be Successful 


The indications are that the citrus 
canker eradication campaign will be 
entirely successful. So far it is the 
only serious disease that has been in- 
troduced into the United States which 
has been so successfully fought to a 
finish. Of course, it has cost a tidy 
sum and much hard fighting to accom- 
plish such a large undertaking. Has 
the cost of such a campaign justified 
itself? A hundred times yes, for if 
this disease had been allowed to go 


(Concluded on page 19) 








of the fact that the grower received 
no compensation from any agency for 
the trees destroyed. 





Effects of citrus canker on twigs 
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The Child Labor Amendment 


AST spring Congress approved an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving Congress 
“power to limit, regulate and prohibit 

the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 
This amendment is now before the states. If 
three-fourths of the state legislatures vote 
in favor of it, the amendment will become 
effective. 

Some folks are claiming that labor on 
farms will be exempted, but this is untrue. All 
attempts to except child labor on the farms 
were voted down in Congress. The word 
“labor” was used instead of “employment,” 
specifically to apply to children working with- 
out wages for their parents. 

There appear to be two powerful groups 
who are promoting this amendment. They 
claim that their object is to protect children, 
but they undoubtedly have other objects in 
view as well. First, there are the Socialists 
who want to nationalize everything, including 
the education of children. Their ultimate ob- 
ject is to educate all children in community 
centers, as they do in Russia. Another power- 
ful group with far-sighted policies wants to 
restrict the supply of labor so that wages can 
be kept high. 

From a food producer’s standpoint, the 
amendment is obnoxious. If the amendment 
becomes a law, a smart child could refuse to 
work on the farm and the government would 
protect him. Girls could reach legal age with- 
out doing any work for their parents. Fruit 
growers could not employ boys and girls un- 
der 18 for picking berries, apples and peaches 
if Congress used the authority given it. And 
if the amendment is passed, we may rest as- 
sured that the forces backing it will succeed 
eventually in extending the operation of the 
law to the labor of children on farms. Fruit 
growers will then be compelled to employ 
high-priced men and women for work that can 
be done better and cheaper by boys and girls. 

One reason why agriculture is now suffer- 
ing is because other great groups have gained 
special advantages for themselves through or- 
ganized efforts and a consistent, consecutive 
program, Every time that one group gains a 
special advantage, society in general must pay 
for it, for there is only so much national in- 
come to go around, and when one group ob- 
tains more than its share in proportion to the 
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service rendered society, others must receive 
less. Since agriculture is the one large group 
which until recent years has done nothing to 
protect its interests, it has been the chief 
sufferer. Because of the enormous value of 
agricultural products, agriculture could stand 
a lot of abuse in this direction, but the situa- 
tion has now about reached the breaking 
point. The child labor amendment is only 
another step in the far-sighted program of 
other groups that will make things worse than 
they are for food producers. 

Federal regulation of child labor is unwar- 
ranted, especially in agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Most states have good labor laws, and 
they can take proper care of this problem. If 
they cannot, there is small chance that the 
government can do it. Let the government en- 
force constitutional amendments now on the 
books before we give it any new jobs along 
this line. If we pass more amendments which 
are not enforced, people will lose the little 
respect for law and order which they still 
have. 

If the amendment is passed, thousands of 
new offices will be. established, thus adding 
greatly-to the burdens of taxation. We shall 
have agents and clerks, most of them without 
children, running about the country bossing 
parents about the way they should raise their 
children. 

No one loves children more than the writer, 
and no one is more anxious to see them well 
treated. The conditions prevailing in some 
factories are undesirable, but there are al- 
ready laws which, if enforced, will handle 
this problem. We do not know of any child 
who was ever hurt by work on a farm. The 
work is healthful, conducive to normal de- 
velopment, and of varied nature. It is much 
better for a child to do such work than to do 
none at all or to loaf around in the city streets 
and alleys and learn bad habits and develop 
criminal tendencies. 

The child labor amendment is not a good 
thing for agriculture, and every fruit grower 
who is alive to his interests will use his ut- 
most influence to get his state legislators to 
vote down the proposed amendment. 





Good Service by American 
Ships 


OTH the president and the genera] man- 
B ager of Magazines, Inc., which publishes 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
were obliged to make business trips to Europe 
this summer, and they used the vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board. So satisfac- 
tory were these experiences that we want to 
tell other Americans, who travel abroad, what 
they are missing when they fail to patronize 
the United States Lines. The boats in service 
are exceptionally comfortable, with good, 
roomy cabins and excellent meals, and every 
possible attention is shown to the passengers. 
Why patronize foreign shipping companies 
when our own steamers offer first rate accom- 
modations at moderate prices? 

Our trips this summer took us through 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and a part of 
Russia, and we are pleased to say that we 
found economic conditions everywhere (except 
in Russia) much closer to normal than has 
been currently reported. This is something 
which will be reflected in American business 
all along the line, from purchases of our 
agricultural products, including fruit, and our 
own domestic trade in machinery and supplies 
of every kind. 

Not only is there optimism—and good rea- 
sons for it—in London, Paris, Berlin and 
other capitals, but conditions among all 
classes of population have so far improved 
that actual distress has largely disappeared. 
People generally in all countries are well 
clothed and have every appearance of being 
well fed. Restaurants and places of amuse- 





ment, whether for rich or poor, are crowded 
to suffocation.. Shops even in the smallest 
places are well stocked with both necessities 
and luxuries, and currency and prices have 
been sufficiently stabilized for domestic pur- 
poses. Buildings and streets are also being 
repaired, and a great deal of new construction 
is in evidence. In this respect there seems to 
be little difference between any of the coun- 
tries mentioned. The improvement is prac- 
tically universal, from London to Prague and 
Warsaw, and rural districts in most cases 
show real prosperity, although this will be set 
back again, to a considerable extent, by recent 
crop failures. ’ 

Industries are still slack, suffering from 
lack of liquid capital, high wages, taxes, gov- 
ernmental interference, etc., but they man- 
age to keep going and are fundamentally 
sound, © Railroad service is slow but generally 
good and the rolling stock has been put in 
excellent shape. Only the roadbeds show 
serious deterioration. 

Germany is rapidly recovering and the 
mental state of the people impressed us very 
favorably. We talked with all classes, from 
lowest to highest, and got what we believe is 
an accurate cross section of their sentiment. 
Except for the old governmental and military 
caste, their principal desire is to be at peace 
with the rest of the world and to be let alone 
to work out their own salvation. The Dawes 
plan is generally approved, not as admittedly 
equitable to them, but as probably the best 
terms obtainable and as a means of stabilizing 
the economic situation within Germany itself. 

The importance of all this to Americans is 
plain. Agricultural distress in the United 
States was largely brought about by the col- 
lapse of buying power abroad, and the con- 
trary effect will be created by the resumption 
of food purchases, including fruit, on some- 
thing approaching the old scale. This, in 
turn, will be reflected in expenditures of all 
kinds by our rural population, county and 
town governments, etc. 

In the marketing of fruits grown in Europe 
the idea of co-operative grading, packing and 
shipping is taking hold, and a model station 
for the purpose—the first iri Great Britain— 
was recently opened at Cottenham, England. 
The Federation of British Growers have also 
adopted diagonal pack and the “British Stand- 
ard” box, which is of the same dimensions as 
the Oregon box. 

The handling of American fruit abroad 
leaves much to be desired. Facilities for get- 
ting this fruit across the ocean to the larger 
cities of Great Britain and the Continent ap- 
pear to be good, including refrigeration, and 
the service of the United States Shipping 
Board vessels as far as the ports of unloading 
is among the best, but, as in America, the 
movement appears to be hampered beyond the 
larger concentration points. Refrigeration 
service, also, is not so well developed there as 
in the United States. 





Selecting an Orchard Site 


T THIS time of the year, as we drive 
A across the open country, it is easy to 

understand the differences which loca- 
tions make in the success of an orchard. In 
the evenings, the air in low places is distinct- 
ly cooler than that on the higher spots. There 
is more movement of air on the high than on 
the low land. Early frosts often kill tender 
crops on low ground, while those on high 
ground escape. Crops on high ground nearly 
always have a longer season in which to grow 
than crops on low ground. 

All these differences, of course, are due to 
the fact that cool air occupies less space than 
warm air, and being heavier, it settles to 
the lower places, leaving the warm air to 
occupy the higher land. Keep these things in 
mind when selecting an orchard site. They 
will help you to secure better and surer crops 
of fruit. 
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Tree Surgery for the Fruit Grower 
by Paul Thayer 


Pennsylvania State College 


HE FIRST two words of this title 

were assigned to me, the remain- 

der I took the privilege of add- 
ing, for I have no desire to discuss 
tree surgery such as is used to save 
precious old trees which beautify and 
adorn the home grounds or which are 
treasured for their sentimental or per- 
haps historic value. This should be 
left to the professional tree surgeon 
with his chisel and mallet, his con- 
crete and tin and asphaltum. When 
the sentiments are concerned, com- 
mercial values disappear, for who yet 
has been able to measure the cash 
price of the higher emotions? 

I shall limit myself to.a discussion 
of the operations, both preventive and 
remedial, which can and should be 
performed in our orchards and which 
may be entered in cold hard cash on 
the debit side of our books, with a 
fair assurance of a corresponding 
credit entry. This is a distinct prov- 
ince from “tree surgery,” as the term 
is commonly used, and while there are 
some practices equally adaptable to 
both, I have seen tree surgeons make 
as sorry a job of orchard surgery as 
I could make in tree surgery. 

We hear much these days concern- 
ing preventive medicine, and a little 
about preventive surgery. It would 
seem to me that a consideration of 
tree surgery should include at least a 
reference to the factors which produce 
a need for tree surgery, as well as an 
outline of the means whereby this 
need may be reduced to the minimum. 

Few people who plant a tree or an 
orchard do so with any. reatization or 
thought of the future. Apple trees are 
planted 25 or 30 feet apart, as though 
their span of life were only a score 
of years, and then are cared for in 
such a manner that when they have 
borne a few crops of fruit they break 
down and are lost. Why spend a 
dozen years building a tree and then 
throw it away after it has horne a 
few crops of fruit? A Rhode Island 


Greening tree, supposed by some to be 
the original, bore fruit when it was 
almost 200 years old, and another 
tree of the same variety was cut down 
at the age of 141 years; and yet there 
are many orchards today of trees 15 
or 20 years old in which each year an 
increasing number of vacant spaces 
bear testimony to lack of proper sur- 
gery, both past and present. 

There is a persistent tendency to 
draw comparisons between vegetable 














Fig. 1—Peach tree with too many branches 





and animal life and to be governed in 
our thinking by these comparisons. 
It is this erroneous thinking that 
leads the man who has been vacci- 
nated for smallpox to fall a ready 
victim to the quack who sells him a 
preparation to inject into his trees. 
Vegetable and animal life do not flow 
in similar channels, except in the 
lower forms. In the higher forms, as 
between human beings and fruit trees, 
the analogies are few. 














bad crotches 


Fig. 2—Apple tree with 


No Life in Heart Wood of a Tree 


There is one fact which, if kept 
clearly in mind, would help us much 
on preventive surgery, and that is 
that there is no life in the heart wood 
of the tree. This simple fact has two 
bearings on orchard surgery. In the 
first place, the fact that the heart 
wood is dead means that it has lost 
the power of growth or change; it 
means that branches, whose centers 
are four or six inches apart when the 
branches are an inch in diameter, are 
touching when they become six 
inches in diameter. ‘It is not an ex- 
tremely rare sight to see a tree in 
which a limb, in growing between two 


other limbs, actually splits them 
apart. 
Two-year-old apple trees as_ they 


come from the nursery usually have 
all the limbs removed to a height of 
20 or 24 inches, with the tree headed 
at 30 or 36 inches. In that six to 12 
inches of space arise a dozen or more 
branches, of which we leave from 
three to eight. The tree shown in - 
Figure 1 contains, for example, at 
least eight branches. The future of 
such a tree can be easily foretold. 
Unless protected, the first heavy crop 
will destroy it. Figure 2 shows very 
clearly what happens to the trunk 
when three or four large branches 
originate at about the same point on 
the trunk. 


Branches Should Be Well Spaced 


When we go to an old orchard and 
look at the old trees which have stood 
the stress and storm of decades, what 
do we find? We find a few main 
limbs, perhaps three or four, originat- 
ing not several inches apart, but sev 
eral feet apart. Let us take a lesson 
from these old veterans and so form 
the branches of the young trees as 
to make for structural strength and 
longevity. 

(Continued on page 16) 


Rambles of a Horticulturist 
by C. E. Durst 


ONTINUING the New England 
C tour, the next state visited was 

New Hampshire, the first stop 
being made at the orchard of E. N. 
Sawyer, Salisbury. Mr. Sawyer has 
thé reputation of being the most suc- 
cessful fruit exhibitor in New Eng- 
land. His soil seems particularly 
adapted for the production of high- 
colored fruit. He had a fairly good 
crop on the tree§ in spite of this be- 
ing the off season. He practices sod 
mulch culture, leaving the clippings 
on the ground. Some nitrate is used, 
but apparently not enough, for the 
trees do not seem to be making a 
sufficient growth for the best results. 
In one orchard the trees are planted 
20 by 20, the varieties being Baldwin, 
Wagener, Wealthy and McIntosh. Mr. 
Sawyer intends to remove all but the 
Baldwins after the fillers have borne 
10 to 12 crops, thus leaving the trees 
40 by 40 feet. Mr. Sawyer uses a dor- 
mant spray and two to three summer 
liquid sprays. The farm was estab- 
lished in 1783 by Mr. Sawyer’s great 
grandfather, and the house is cited in 
early New England histories. 

The Shugrue orchards at Webster 
were next visited. The sod mulch 
system is being practiced, all clip- 
pings being placed under the trees. 
Nitrate of soda is used. Dr. Sax and 
the writer were particularly interested 
in two Gravenstein trees 10 years old, 
standing side by side, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shugrue, had received iden- 
tical treatment. They were apparent- 
ly healthy, though one of the trees 
was a great deal larger than the other, 
as shown by the picture. The differ- 
ence may be due to difference in, root 
stocks. Mr. Shugrue sells no fruit 
in the fall. All of it is trucked to 
Boston, stored over winter and sold 
in the spring. 

Short stops were made at the Gould 
and Shreve orchards, Hopkinton. The 


latter orchard, located on a mountain 
top, afforded an excellent view extend- 
ing for from 25 to 100 miles in differ- 
ent directions. Mr. Gould planted his 
orchard after he was 40 years old, 23 
years ago. The trees are now in 
splendid condition and bearing well. 
Stops were made at the orchards of 
Fred Russel, Harry Chase, Fred and 
Elmer Parker, near Lyndeboro, and 
those of George Kelley, P. C. Baker 
and C. E. Hardy near Hollis. Mr. 
Chase has practiced sod mulch cul- 
ture in one orchard for 18 years. The 
older trees receive 12% pounds of 


nitrate annually. The clippings are 
left under the trees. A dormant spray, 
a calyx spray and one summer spray 
are used on the Baldwins. The Mc- 
Intosh receives four to five summer 
sprays. A dust spray of dry lime sul- 
phur and lead had caused injury. 

The orchard of C. E. Hardy showed 
remarkable condition. Mr. Hardy uses 
a dormant spray every two years and 
only a few summer sprays, the num- 
ber varying according to conditions. 
He has some nice strawberries be- 
tween young trees. The McIntosh is 
preferred by Mr. Hardy, as well as by 








Eight-year-old apple orchard of George A. Dascom, Westminster, Vt. 
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most other New Hampshire growers. 

Th2 New Hampshire people have an 
interesting trespass law which pro- 
vides that persons trespassing on 
farms and taking or damaging fruit, 
etc., may be fined or imprisoned. The 
growers feel this law was badly need- 
ed because of the acts of tourists and 
city people. 

A movement is on foot for the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative at Wilton 
and keen interest is being taken in 
the venture. A _ building near the 
depot will probably be used as a pack- 
ing house. 


The Dascomb Orchard 


The day in Vermont was spent at 
the orchard of George Dascomb at 
Westminster, of which J. W. Collins 
is manager. This orchard, part of 
which is 12 years old and part eight 
years old, is in wonderful condition. 
There are 12,000 trees in all, 7500 ot 
which are McIntosh. Thé trees are of 
large size for their age. Besides 
using other fertilizers, Mr. Dascomb 
uses equal parts of nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
one-fourth pound per year for each 
year of age of the trees. For example, 
an eight-year-old tree receives two 
pounds. It seems that the trees are 
growing a little too vigorously just 
now for the best fruiting results. 

The trees were set 20 by 20 feet and 
now need thinning badly, especially 
the older ones. No dormant spray is 
being applied, but six summer sprays 
of commercial lime sulphur, lead and 
spreader were applied this season. 
The fruit was remarkably clean and 
of excellent finish. The modified 
leader system of pruning is followed. 
Mr. Dascomb has an excellent packing 
house equipped with a Cutler grader, 
roller carriers and other facilities for 
efficient work. Part of the house is 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Development of Fruit Growing in Canada 
by J. S. Shoemaker 


University of Minnesota 


O THE north of the United 
States lies a nation that has es- 
tablished fruit districts and tra- 

ditions rivaling in certain ways those 
of this country. Not only is the de- 
velopment of fruit growing in Canada 
similar in many respects to that of 
the United States, but because of the 
contact between the two countries of 
commercial and professional men, 
tourists and settlers, a knowledge of 
the horticultural history and organi- 
zation may serve to advantage. 

The present status of fruit produc- 
tion in Canada may be obtained from 
the records of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The products and 
values of Canada in 1923 are as fol- 
lows: 





Class. Quantity. Value. 
meen, Bbis. ......0 4,063,719 . 
NSS. con ake ss 227,335 $ 550,587 
Plums and prunes, 

ee cosh > sare ois 348,482 696,964 
Peaches, bus........ 403,660 916,050 
Apricots, bus....... ee  sriedes 
Cherries, bus........ 203,125 722,440 
Strawberries, qts.... 8,652,200 1,513,239 
Raspberries, qts..... 4,496,840 1,044,000 
Other berries, qts... 2,527,700 494,691 
Grapes, Jbs.......... 42,185,077 2,742,030 

*Not yet estimated. 

The total estimated value of com- 
mercial fruit products of Canada, 


based on average wholesale market 
prices, is $45,262,788 for 1921 and $33,- 


899,121 for 1922. By provinces, the 

total values in 1922 are: 

is oa abun se awveene $14,295,140 

remees. Columibia.........cecsees 9,181.902 

PE +ishstoventanes> oes 7,947,118 

Te eas SE nw moth 6.5: 1,579,368 
895,593 


Se TINE. con ccc csecvesce 

A large proportion of the fruits of 
Canada are exported, Montreal and 
Halifax being perhaps the two chief 
ports. 

Fruit Districts 

The fruit districts of Canada, num- 
bered by provinces in approximate 
order of importance, are shown on the 
map. The three chief ones are the 
Niagara of Ontario, the Okanagan of 
British Columbia and the Annapolis 


Rebuilding 


N 1915, with the aid of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of the 
Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, the Gulf Coast Horticul- 
tural Society began a systematic 


campaign to produce better fruit. As 
in all new fruit industries, the grow- 
ers did not realize the necessity of 
spraying as a factor in the production 
of quality fruit. The importance of 
spraying could not be brought home 
to the growers without actual demon- 
strations that the trade and consum- 
ing public are not keen on buying 
fruit of poor appearance. We often 
hear growers make the statement 
that russet fruit tastes better than 
bright fruit and that the fruit injured 
by sour scab, scale insects or mela- 


of Nova Scotia. Climatic conditions 
vary greatly in these three chief dis- 
tricts, and throughout the Dominion. 
In general, the main fruit districts 
are found bordering on bodies of 
water. However, the Okanagan is in- 
land in British Columbia, where irri- 
gation is an important factor. 
Tender fruits, such as peaches, apri- 
cots, grapes and prunes are grown 
commercially in favorably located sec- 
tions. Of course in the colder dis- 
tricts, some of these do not succeed 
and are replaced by more hardy sorts. 
In Ontario, the varieties of apple 
commonly found are Northern Spy, 
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Fruit districts of Canada by provinces, 
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McIntosh, Snow, Baldwin, Rhode Is- 
land Greening, Golden Russet and 
Wagener. British Columbia as main 
sorts has Jonathan, Winesap, Deli- 
cious and McIntosh. Nova Scotia is 
partial to the growing of Gravenstein, 
King, Ribston, Stark, Spy, Wagener 
and Cox Orange. Quebec may be re- 
membered as the home of the Fam- 
euse or Snow. 

Outside of the main districts where 
climatic conditions are not as favor- 
able, resort is taken to more hardy 
varieties, such as Duchess, Wealthy, 
Yellow Transparent and many other 
Russian sorts. 
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in approximate order of importance 


Sources of Fruits 


The applies of Canada of today may 
be traced to the following sources: 
1—Early French settlers and mission- 
aries; 2—English colonists; 3—intro- 
duction of seeds and trees from Vir- 
ginia and New England; 4—United 
Empire Loyalists; 5—European fruits; 
6—chance seedlings; 7—systematic 
breeding, and 8—recent introductions 
from the United States. 

The early French settlers and 
priests had much to do with the in- 
troduction of fruits to Canada, par- 
ticularly to the Province of Quebec. 
The first settlements in Quebec were 
made near the beginning of the Sev- 
enteenth century, and it is certain 
that in 1663, apple trees were grow- 
ing in this province. Canada has 
no native apples trees of her own so 
all necessarily were due to introduc- 
tions. The settlers planted seeds 
from France, and from the _ trees 
which grew, seeds were again plant- 
ed, the while the same name of va- 
riety being maintained. Naturally it 
was found that soon these varieties 
were different from those of the same 
name in France. 

The French settlers also. were 
among the first fruit growers of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia as it was then 
known. In 1761, when = settlers 
came from New England, they found 
bearing trees. To the English col- 
onists are due the introduction into 
the Maritime Provinces of many of 
the commercial varieties of today. 
The export of apples to Britain began 
in 1875. 

In Ontario some giant pear trees 
planted in 1705 are found located on 
the banks of the Detroit river. Apple 
orchards were planted in that district 
in 1784, and vineyard development 
started in 1860. Following the settle- 
ment of the Essex region is the be- 
ginning of the noted Niagara Penin- 


(Concluded on page 14) 


the Gulf Coast Citrus Industry 
by O. F. E. Winberg 


nose disease tastes equally as good 
as fruit not having these defects. 
They often fail to realize that the 
success of fruit production, as well as 
other businesses, does not lie so 
much in what the producer thinks of 
its quality as in the judgment passed 
thereon by the trade and consuming 
public. The only way to bring home 
this lesson is by actually showing the 
result of marketing of first-class fruit 
with attractive appearance as com- 
pared with that of the third and 
fourth grades. 


Spraying Conserves Vitality of Trees 


The records of the Gulf Coast Citrus 
Exchange, covering a number of 


years, show that the difference in 
price to the growers is 70 cents per 
box higher for first-grade fruit than 
for third-grade fruit. In addition, it 
is a fact that when the trees are im- 
properly sprayed and are covered 
with scale insects, rust mite, white 
fly, and diseases such as melanose 
and sour scab, the quantity of fruit 
produced is decidedly reduced. Per- 
sistent and consistent efforts in call- 
ing the growers’ attention to these 


facts, and sprayer demonstrations 
have made it possible to introduce 
systematic spraying in the Satsuma 


belt on the Gulf Coast, so that in re- 
cent years there has been an increase 


in the first-grade fruit and a substan- 
tial decrease in the third and fourth 
grades. The control of insect pests 
and diseases has resulted in increased 
production. 

The loss of vitality of the tree, due 
to insect pests, was well demonstrat- 
ed in January, 1924, when a cold wave 
swept over the Gulf Coast territory. 


The actual temperature in the or- 
chards went down to 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit above zero. Trees de- 


vitalized as a result of insect pests 
suffered far more severely than trees 
properly sprayed. It is true that 
some well-cared for orchards suf- 
fered severely. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that if all the orchards had been 
neglected as to insect and disease 
control, the fruit industry on the Gulf 
(Concluded on page 24) 




















Effects of various treatments in Satsuma orchards. Left—No fertilizer or spraying. _ Center—Clean cultivated and properly sprayed orchard, fertilized with manure and 
commercial fertilizer. Right—Properly fertilized, sprayed and cultivated orchard, with cover crop of cowpeas 
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UNITED PES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 
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Thereisa U.S. Tireto Meet 
Every Car Requirement 


U.S. Royal Cords 
In all standard sizes from 30 x 3% 
inch up. ; 
U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires 
For 20, 21 and 22 inch rims. 


U.S. Royal Cord 
Balloon-Type Tires 


Built to supply Balloon cushioning 
to car owners who do not want to 
make wheel and rim changes. 


Usco Cords 
The popular standard low-priced 
cord (see below). 

Usco Fabrics 
In 30 x 3, 30 x 3% and 31x 4 inch 
clincher. 


U. S. Royal and Grey Tubes 



















Trade Mark 







an Now Comes © 
NN the Handsomer 


SCO CORD 


T is an all black tire. requirements do not call for a tire of Royal 
Cord quality, but you want every last 
cent’s worth of service and appearance 
that your money ought to buy— 


It has a broad, flat tread with good 
high shoulders. 
It gives more road contact and greater 
traction and non-skid protection. 
The makers of Royal Cord Tires con- 


sider the Usco Cord next to the Royal 
Cord, the greatest tire value ever produced. 


Here is the tire for you. 


The Usco Cord comes in 30x 3 inch and 
30 x 34% inch clincher; and 30 x 342, 32 x 3, 
31x4, 32x4, 33x4 and 34x4 inch straight 


It carries their name and trade mark. sie 


If you drive a light six or four, and your United States Rubber Company 
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Directions for 
Sulphur 


with the approach of winter, many 
growers are beginning to plan 
for the winter spray for San Jose 
scale. There are a number of com- 
mercial preparations which will con- 
trol scale, such as Scalecide, lime- 
sulphur solution and commercial il 
emulsions. However, there are many 
growers who desire to make their own 
materials for scale. In another arti- 
cle, directions are given for making 
oil emulsion. The following direc- 
tions, taken from Illinois Circular 277, 
give information on the preparation 
of home-made lime-sulphur solution: 


Formula for Home-Made Lime 
Sulphurs 


The 50-Gallon Formula 
100 pounds ground sulphur. 
50 pounds lump lime. 

50 gallons water. 

The 66-Gallon Formula 
100 pounds ground sulphur 
50 pounds lump lime. 

66 gallons water 

The 50-gallon formula is more gen- 
erally used. The 66-gallon formula, 
however, is somewhat more econom- 
ical of sulphur. 

Lime sulphur is prepared by cooking 
the ingredients together until prac- 
tically all the free sulphur has dis- 
solved, a process which requires ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. When the 


Making Lime- 
Solution 


one side near the bottom. 

Three inches from the bottom of the 
tub, supported by wooden blocks at 
the outer edge and by the gitator 
bearing in the center, place a screen 
of half-inch mesh of No. 9 wire cut to 
fit the tub snugly at the point where 
the screen rests. 

Depending on the size of the tub, 
quantities of fro.:a 50 to 200 gallons 
may be made at one time. Either he 
5€-gallon or the 66-gallon formula may 
be used; the former is customary. To 
make a lot of about 50 gallons by 
this formula, place 50 pounds of fresh, 
unslaked lump lime on the screen near 
the bottom of the tub, and pour in 
sufficient water, preferably hot, to 
start the lime slaking. When it is 
slaking freely, pour in 100 pounds of 
sulphur ard add enough water, pref- 
ably hot, to bring the tetal volume up 
to 40 gallons. Turn on the steam and 
cook until the free sulphur has disap- 
peared. The condensing steam will 
gradually increase the volume. The 
final volume will be influenced by the 
initial temperature of the water, the 
temperature of the steam turned in 
and the thoroughness of the agitation. 
On this account, the final product 
should be tested with a hydrometer. 
It should have approximately the den- 
sity indicated for the 50-gallon for- 





DILUTION TABLE 





ror LIME SULPHUR 
Amount of lime-suiphur solution to be 
used in making up 50 gallons 
of diluted spray. 


Degrees Baumé Specific gravity For dormant For summer 
spraying spraying 
gallons pints gallons pints 
26 1.1600 11 6 2 2 
21 1 16923 11 ~ 2 2 
22 1.1788 10 4 $ a 
23 1.1885 10 - 1 7 
24 1.1983 9 4 1 6 
Di 8 6 1 5 
2t 8 - 1 4 
27 7 4 1 3 
283 7 1 1 2 
29 6 6 1 2 
30 1.2608 6 4 1 1 
31 1.2719 6 1 1 1 
32 1.2831 5 6 1 0 
338 1.2946 os) 4 1 0 
34 1.3063 5 2 - 7 
34 1.3181 a - - 7 
‘ Approximate strength of lime sulphur made by the 66-gallon formula. 


* Approximate strength of lime ‘sulphur 


$ Standard commercial 


Note.—-Since the strengths of the 
and the 50)-100-66 formulas, and also of_ the 
approximately those indicated by notes 


that the orchardist test his solution with : 
number of gallons of lime-sulphur solution 


gallons of spray he can use exactly the 


indicated in the table for a solution of that particular density. 


made by the 50- =gallon formula. 


solutions made according to the 50-100-50 


commercial lime sulphur, are only 
1, 2 and 3 in column 1, in is suggested 
a hydrometer, so that in making up 50 


(A hydrometer is 


a weighted glass bulb with a long stem on which densities are indicated in specific 
gravity or degrees Baumé or in both. The test is made by floating the hydrometer 


in the solution.) 





spray is made in large quantities, the 
cooking is usually done with live 
steam. With smaller quantities, it is 
more often done in kettles over a fire. 

Directions When Cooking Is Done 
with Live Steam.—Provide two large 
tubs by cutting a large cask across the 
middle. Before cutting, draw two 
stout wires around the middle of the 
cask about two inches apart, and cut 
between them. Staple the wires in 
place to act as top hoops for the tubs. 
Bend a piece of one-inch gas pipe into 
nearly circular form, so that it will 
lie on the bottom of the tub. Cap one 
end, drill one-eighth inch holes at in- 
tervals of four inches to permit the es- 
cape of live steam, and attach the other 
end to a steam feed pipe leading from 
a steam boiler. Various systems of 
elevated platforms may facilitate the 
work, but the use of these depends up- 
on the arrangements in the individual 
cooking plants. 

A mechanical agitator must be pro- 
vided which will keep the solution 
stirred constantly from the beginning 
to the end of the cooking. A good 
form of agitator is made to work with 
sweeping arms, rotating on a shaft 
placed in the center of the tub To 
a in agitation, boards can be 
fastened to the tub, projecting to- 
ward the center. The agitator works 
on the bottom of the tub underneath 
the screen, which is described later. 

A large-sized spigot, through which 
to run the solution from the tubs 
after cooking, should be provided on 


mula in the table. The clear lime-sul- 
phur solution may be stored in large 
casks, barrels or tanks, until needed. 

Directions for Making Over a Fire. 
—When lime sulphur is cooked 
over a fire, the following directions 
will be found practical. Either the 
50-gallon formula cr the 66-gallon may 
be used. Place .n a large kettle over 
a low fire 15 gallons of water and 50 
pounds of good lime free from air- 
slaked particles. When the lime is 
slaking vigorously, pour in 100 pounds 
of ground sulphur and mix thoroughly 
with the lime. Gradually add_ suf- 
ficient water to prevent the lime from 
drying out during the process of slak- 
ing. As soon as the lime is thorough- 
ly slaked and the sulphur thoroughly 
mixed, add enough wate to bring the 
total volume to either 50 gallons or 
66 gallons, depending on which for- 
mula is being used. Boil for about 45 
minutes, adding enough water from 
time to time to keep the volume at or 
above 50 or 66 gallons, depending on 
the formula. For mixing in this way, 
a 75-gallon feed cooker has proved 
convenient. 

Dilutions Used—The above tahle 
shows the dilutions to be used with 
different lime-sulphur concentrations. 





Formula for Grafting Wax 


For THE benefit of the readers, I 

give you the formula of a grafting 
wax I have used for a good many 
years and which I have found 


American 


better and cheaper than any other I 
have ever tried. I make it in four 
grades, to use according to the 
weather. If cold or early in the sea- 
son, as when cherries have to be 
grafted, or cold or cloudy, I use the 
soft wax. If hot, so that the softer 
grades stick to my fingers in spite of 
the linseed oil I put on my hands, I 
use the harder grades. When work- 
ing any distance from home, I always 
carry the four grades with me so that 
I always have a wax that will work 
well in spite of the weather. 


Directions for Making Wax 


Melt six pounds rosin and one 
pound beeswax over a slow fire in an 
old iron pot. After it is melted, add 
linseed oil and stir to mix well before 
pouring into water. 

Use the following proportions of lin- 
seed oil: For soft wax, one quart; for 
medium soft, one and one-half pints; 
for medium hard, one pint; and for 
hard, one-half pint. 

When cold enough to take out of 
the water, I simply shape the wax 
like doughnuts and put it in different 
colored paper so I can tell the differ- 
ent grades when mixed in one basket. 
After setting scions and waxing the 
limbs, I always use a strip of an old 
rag. Put a small piece on top to pro- 
tect the wax from the sun and wind, 
and a narrow strip down the side to 
prevent the bark from peeling when 
the sap starts, which it will do if not 
wound.—J. J. Schwenk, Connecticut. 





October Crop Report 
‘THe OCTOBER crop report of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture for fruits is as follows: 


Forecast. Harvested. 
(All = given in millions.) 
ct. Sept. 1918—22 
* 1994, 1924. 1923. Avge. 
Apples, total, bus.175. 179. 197. 167. 
Apples, commer-—- 
cial, barrels.... 26.9 28.1 34.3 27.7 
Peaches, total, 
ee Pree 51.7 561.7 45.7 44.1 
Pears, hushels 17.6 17.3 17.4 ° 15.4 
Grapes, tons..... 1.66 1.78 2. a. - 


‘ 
Cranberries, bbls. 5380 = .541 





October Crop Report for 


Apples 
6 Bees OCTOBER crop report of the 

Department of Agriculture regis- 
ters another decrease in the estimated 
production of commercial apples. The 
crop is now estimated at 26,942,000 
barrels, which is a decrease of 1,159,- 
000 barrels since September 1 and a 
decrease of 7,461,000 barrels as com- 
pared with the 1923 crop, which 
amounted to 34,403,000 barrels. Dur- 
ing the past month losses were shown 
in Washington, New York, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Michigan, 
the largest decline being in Washing- 
ton. 

The total or farm crop of apples is 
estimated at 174,842,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 196,770,000 bushels in 
1923. The estimate of the commer- 
cial crop on October 1 and the produc- 
tion for 1923 by states are given in 
the following table: 





Cond. Oct. 1, 1923, Dec. 

Oct. 1. est. bbls. rep. bbls. 
DEMIS 6 céaccns 63 593,000 425,000 
N. Hampshire. 75 255,000 120,000 
Vermont ...... 75 153,000 89,000 
Massachusetts. 70 654.000 500,000 
Rhode Island.. 68 60,000 50 000 
Connecticut ... 63 188,000 160,000 
New York..... 51 3,729,000 3,900,000 
mew Seveeg.... Gl = sc ovecce 470,000 
Pennsylvania . 40 $11,000 1,266,000 
Delaware ..... 65 307,000 340,000 
Maryland ..... 42 249,000 460,000 
Virginia Bila ceaern 58 2,210,000 1,850,000 
W. Virginia... 50 1,004,000 1,350.000 
N. Carolina.... 86 311,000 100,000 
SO eee 70 ne: |. stamhae 
3 47 668,000 1,033.000 
eee 127.000 300,000 
0 52 801,000 ,851,000 
Michigan ..... 45 1,563,000 2,118.000 
Wisconsin .... 54 88,000 136,000 
Minnesota .... 58 37.000 61,000 
EL 5. 6 bs'0.00 6x0 64 96,000 188,000 
Missouri 50 572.000 850,000 
Nebraska ss 136,000 103,000 
EE Se 74 465.000 400.000 
Kentucky .... 81 179,000 70,000 
Tennessee .... 79 85,000 30.000 
Alabama ...... - ee 12,000 
EE A xdictew ss oa 15 000 
Oklahoma .... 76 46.000 42.000 
Arkansas ..... 66 799,000 656 000 
Montana ...... 35 80,000 123.000 
Colorado ...... 72 779,000 803 000 
New Mexico... 55 157,000 315,000 














Fruit Grower 





Argon ..0556.. @ 8, 14,000 
Pen sacehwwe - 60 164,000 60,000 
MBRNO «nents 400 700,000 1,600,000 
Washington... 49 5,651,000 9,198,000 
Gregon -....... 70 «1,401,000 1,750,000 
California ..... 64 z; 460, 000 1,732,000 

We. > Wis sanaionee 53.9 26,942,000 34,403,000 





Canadian Apple Crop 


THE CANADIAN Department of 
Agriculture on October 1 issued the 
following figures which show the esti- 
mated Canadian apple crop by prov- 
aes for 1924 and the production for 
1924. 1923. 


New Brunswick, bbls.. 86,615 69 292 
Nova Scotia, _bbis baeae 1, 274,742 1, _ 064 
Quebec, 1 . 87,876 5,094 
Ontario, 3, 080 1, 304 400 
British Columbia, boxes.2,590,000 3,700,000 








Mid-West Horticultural! 
Exposition 


HE FIFTH Mid-West Horticultural 

Exposition will be held in Water- 
loo, Ia., November 11 to 16, 1924. As 
usual, the show this year will be held 
in connection with the annual meet- 
ings of several] horticultural organiza- 
tions in Iowa, and, as in past years, 
it is planned this year to make the 
exposition an outstanding event in 
Middle West horticulture. 

The exhibit this year will include 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, nursery 
products and horticultural supplies of 
all kinds. It will be held in the 
Hippodrome building at the Dairy 
Cattle Congress grounds at Waterloo, 
which will furnish ample room for 
the exposition and meetings. 

Competition in the exposition will 
be open to all fruit growers in the 
Middle West, including the territory 
between Pittsburg, Pa., and Denver, 
Colo.. and from the Canadian line to 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Tennessee, 
inclusive. The entry lists show that 
liberal prizes will be awarded to the 
winners. 

The exposition is an excellent place 
at which to exhibit horticultural prod- 
ucts and supplies of all kinds, and 
growers and supply companies who 
are interested should write R. S. Her- 
rick, secretary, State House, Des 
Moines, Ia., for a copy of the rules 
and regulations governing the ex- 
hibits. 

The following horticultural organi- 
zations will hold their annual meet- 
ings. in connection with the exposi- 
tion: 

Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
November 13 and 14. 

Society of Iowa Florists, November 
12 and 13. 

Mid-West Beekeepers, November 12 
and 13. 

Iowa Vegetable Growers’ 
tion, November 13 and 14. 

lowa Fruit Growers’ Association, 
November 14. 

Iowa Nurserymen’s Association, No- 
vember 14. 

A joint banquet of members of all 
societies and of all others present will 
be held on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 13. 

Middle West fruit growers will find 
it to their advantage to attend this 
meeting. The exhibits themselves 
have great educational value and are 
worth going a long way to see. In 
addition, there will be many good 
meetings at which addresses will be 
given by many of the best horticul- 
tural authorities in the country. Thus 
the meetings and exposition will pro- 
vide an opportunity for learning the 
latest and best developments in fruit 
growing. The hotel facilities at 
Waterloo are reported to be excellent 
and the prices reasonable. 


Associa- 





E THOUGHT that Californians 

had already exhausted the sup- 
ply of brand names like Sunkist, Sun- 
Maid and Sunsweet, but now along 
comes the California Olive Growers’ 
Association with Sun-Ripe as a trade 
name. It is an excellent name and 
ought to bring good results. The olive 
growers are to be congratulated on 
their choice, 
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500,000 More Customers 
were won by Ward’s low 
prices and reliable mer- 
chandise last year. This 
book gives you the same 


opportunity for satisfac- 


tion and saving. 


Are you getting your sh 


are 








of the Savings this Catalogue offers? 


— you need to buy any- 
thing for your farm, your home or 
your family, do you look through Ward’s 
Catalogue? You will find here great assort- 
ments of just the things you want. You 
will see the prices you should pay — the 
lowest price for goods of dependable 
quality. 

In buying from Ward’s it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you are getting the best 
goods and at the lowest prices that any 
one else pays. 

Ward’s Catalogue shows you the right 
goods and gives you the right price — 
always. 





It is easy and pleasant 
to order from Ward’s 


Turning through your 726-page Catalogue, 
choosing the things you want at your 
leisure, not being influenced to buy this or 
that, but deciding for yourself the thing 
you like best — that is the modern, the 
satisfactory way of buying. 

And you can select from Ward’s Cata- 
logue without any doubt of value and 
without the slightest risk, because you are 


protected by our 52 year old guarantee 
“Your Money Back if you are not Satis- 
fied!” 





We try to picture and describe accurately 
every piece of merchandise, trying never 
to exaggerate, so that when you open your 
package you will be fully satisfied with 
your purchase. 

Read what Mrs. R. A. Bower of Toledo, 

Ohio, says:—‘‘I wish to express my ap- 

preciation of your good service and the 

good quality of your merchandise. And 

i always receive my orders inside of a 

week and everything satisfactory. Many 

times I am surprised at such wonderful 
values for the price. It is a pleasure to 
order from your catalogue.” 
We say look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. You will be 
amazed to find how nearly all your needs 
will be met in this Catalogue. 

The latest fashions, dresses, coats, hats, 
everything a woman wears. And every- 
thing for the home — furniture, carpets, 
the newest things for comfort and con- 
venience — and always of Ward Quality. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 








By “Ward Quality”’ we mean just this 
— that we do not sell goods where the 
wear has been shortened, where the ac- 
tual service an article will give has been 
lessened, in order to sell it a little cheaper. 

We do not sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We offer no price baits on 
“cheap,” unsatisfactory merchandise. 





Everything for the man 
and for the farmer’s needs 


Over 50 million dollars’ worth of new 
mercly:ndise has been bought and manu- 
factured for this book. Bought for cash. 
Bought by our great international staff of 
expert buyers, in America, in Europe, 
wherever cash would buy the largest 
amount of actual value. 

Whether it be something for the home— 
tools, hardware, radio; something for the 
car—tires, batteries, accessories; orsome- 
thing for the man’s or boy’s personal 
use — clothing, shoes — whatever a man 
needs or uses, this Catalogue offers it of 
standard quality at the very lowest cash 
prices. 
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Use this catalogue— 
its large savings may 
just as well be yours 


You may as well benefit by the al- 
most weekly saving this Catalogue 
offers. Each week you buy some- 
thing. First look it up in your 
Catalogue. Use this book as mil- 
lions of other families do. There is 
just as great a saving in this book 
each week for you. 


Your orders will be 


shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately, your order filled at once, 
and your goods are on their way to 
you within 24 hours. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Fe. Worth 
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Send for one or all 


For the past year you have been reading 
‘Facts about a Famous Family”; 
and you may be interested in learning 
more about General Motors and its 
products. 

There has been printed a series of in- 
teresting booklets, dealing with the sub- 
ects listed below. 


Facts AND FiGuRES ABOUT GENERAL Motors 
PassENGER Cars AND TRUCKS 
Parts AND AccEssoRY COMPANIES 
FinanciaL STATEMENTS 
OrGANIZATION CHART 
PLANTS AND PRopucts 
Srocks— PREFERRED AND COMMON 
General Morors Acceptance CorporaTion(GMAC Ptan) 
GENERAL Motors REsEARCH CORPORATION 
Detco-Liscut Exvecrric PLants AND FRIGIDAIRE 
Export ORGANIZATIONS 
CaNADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


these 


Any or all of these booklets will be 
mailed to you, if a request is addressed 
to Department of Financial Publicity, 
General Motors Corporation, 224 West 
57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick *« Capimtac : CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 


OLpsmMosiLE * GMC Trucks 
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| RamblesofaHorticulturist 
(Continued from page 7) 

| given over to a cool storage plant. 
The crop is marketed in barrels and 
standard bushel boxes. 

A hurried inspection was made of 
the Scott farm orchard, Brattleboro, 
owned by H. C. Holbrook. The place 
was formerly a dairy farm. The or- 
chard consists of about 4500 trees. 
The McIntosh is the leading variety, 
with Spy next in order. On this place 
we saw probably the best finished and 




































Two Gravenstein apple trees 10 years old, 
apparently free from root or trunk dis- 
eases, and which have received identical 


The difference may be due to 
(John Shugrue orcharc, 


treatment. 
root stocks. 
Webster, N. H.) 


best colored Duchess found in New 
England. <A considerable quantity of 
top-working has been done. The 
place has a well-arranged and well- 
equipped packing shed and a very 
complete cold storage plant. Of par- 
ticular interest were the packages, 
egg case style, used to market the 
high-class McIntosh and other late 
varieties. The writer wonders if this 
package does not fill the long-felt need 
of a package for high-class fruit that 
goes directly from the producer to 
the consumer without change. The 
party was hospitably taken care of 
over night at this place. 
Western Massachusetts 


The party succeeded in overtaking 
the western Massachusetts tour at 
the orchard of Abbot Howes, at the 
head of Apple Valley, where an ex- 
cellent basket lunch was served and 
talks were made by a number of per- 
sons. The tour ended on Saturday, 
August 23, at Amherst, where the or- 
chards of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and of several growers in the 
vicinity were visited. 

Summary of New England Tour 


The topography of the land is 
quite variable in New England. 


Most of the orchards are on the 
higher land. There is plenty of op- 
portunity for air drainage. A lot of 
good orchard land is still available 
and can be purchased at low prices. 

Apples are grown all over New Eng- 
land. A fairly wide assortment of 
varieties can be grown in southern 
New England, but only a few varie- 
ties succeed well in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. McIntosh is 
the most popular variety all over New 
England, It is very hardy and the 
fruit is of excellent quality and is 
popular on the market. It matures a 
little early, however, and the skin is 
a little tender for easy handling. 
The Cortland, a cross between Ben 
Davis and McIntosh, developed by the 
New York Agricultural Exjeriment 
Station, is somewhat later than Mc- 
Intosh and the fruits are larger, they 
keep longer, and they have a brighter 
color. This variety is being watched 
with interest. The Baldwin does well 
in southern New England, but is not 
hardy in wood or bud in northern 
Maine. Spy and Delicious are quite 
hardy but often lack sufficient color. 


Fruit Grower 


Magazing 


Golden Delicious apparently does well 
but since the New England marke 
prefer a red apple, a demand will have 
to be created for this variety. Other 
varieties grown are Duchess, Graven 
stein, Greening, Wealthy, etc. 
Pears are grown to considerable 
extent in lower New England but 
very little in the upper states# 
Peaches are grown in considerable 
quantity in southern New England 
but practically not at all in Mainedl 
New Hampshire or Vermont. Elberta 
is the principal variety, though many 
early varieties are grown. Small 
fruits are not grown extensively in 
New England. Cherries and plums 
are grown in many places but do not 
figure largely in the fruit production, 













































Planting Distances 








Apples are quite commonly inter 
planted in New England. Peaches 
and pears are sometimes used, but 
more commonly early maturing apples. 
are employed. As is often the case, 
fillers are left in too long. Many New 
England orchards are too closely 
planted. Many growers realize this 
and there is now a tendency toward 
greater distances. 

In many orchards there is not the) 
proper mixture of varieties for cross. 
pollination. Now and then solid 
blocks of one variety are found, but 
this is chiefly in the older orchards, 
New England growers should give 
careful attention to this factor, as it 
is a particularly important one under 
their weather conditions. 








































Cultivation 
Few New England orchards are 
cultivated. The chief reasons prob- 


ably are the hilly condition of the 
land and the rocky condition of the 
soil; in fact, rocks make cultivation 
practically impossible in many or- 
chards. Some orchards have not been 
cultivated for 15 to 20 years and are 
apparently none the worse for it. The 
clippings in many orchards are placed 























Samples of New England packing houses. 
Upper—George A. Dascomb, Westminster, 


Vt. Center—Conyers’ Estate, Greenwich, 
Conn, Lower—C. E. Hardy, Hollis, N. H. 


under the trees, and some growers 
bring in grass and weeds from other 
parts of the farm with which to 
mulch the trees.. However, cultiva- 
tion is practiced in quite a number of 
orchards and good cover crops were 
seen in several of them. Practically 
all of the better New England grow- 
ers use fertilizers. Nitrogen and 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Now you can get a fully equipped Quality $ 69 5 


Closed Car seating five people for 


f. o. b. Flint 


This Coach—the lowest priced on the market, with a Five adults are easily seated. It is durably uphol- 
new and better type of construction — is the exact stered in a beautiful striped taupe. 

kind of car many farmers have long wanted. Then—because of Chevrolet’s unequaled purchas- 
Firstof all, itis builtright: Fisher buildsthe body—the ing and manufacturing facilities—this better-built 
rear body panels are all steel clear to thetop, the same car can be sold for only $695 f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 








kind of topmaterialisused ason the Chevrolet Sedan. By all means see this latest Chevrolet achievement. 
Doors of exceptional width permit easy entrance It will give you those closed car comforts you have 
and exit. Wide windows, two on each side with always wanted at a price considerably less than you 
Ternstedt window regulators, afford full vision, and expected to pay. It will satisfy your desire for a 
J when open provide all the airiness of atouring car. closed car—and at the same time save you money! 
ireenwic 
ls, CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
growers 
m other Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 
hich to Superior Roadster - - $495 PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
Bey Superior Uillty Coupe - 640 De Luxe Touring - $640 
ps were Superior 6 iontnen Coupe 725 De Luxe Coupe ¢ 475 
ren: Sopestes on iio De Luxe Sedan e 940 
i del Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 Prices f. 0. bs Flint, Michigan 
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How to Handle Apples in 
Cool Storage 


(Continued from page 4) 
perature until it is nearly the same as 
on the outside. 

If possible, the house should not be 
opened during the day, but should re- 
main tightly closed until the cool tem- 
perature of the evening again .omes. 

To avoid opening the house during 
the day, it is a wise provision to put 
fruit in the storage only during the 
early morning hours. The fruit itself 
should be as cool as possible when 
stored. If the fruit is to be placed in 
temporary storage directly from the 
orchard, it is an excelient plan to 
leave the fruit in the orchard during 
the night and bring it into the storage 
early in the morning. Fruit so han- 
dled is cool and moist when stored, 
thus adding greatly to the efficiency of 
the cooling system. Care should be 
taken in the orchard to keep the fruit 
in the shade, as fruit left in the sun 
is quickly injured. 

During an exceptionally warm fall, 
when it is difficult to cool the storage 
room, it may be advisable n_ to put 
the fruit into the storage at once. Un- 
der such conditions, the fruit is some- 
times placed beneath a temporary roof 
on the north side of a large building 
where it may receive all the possible 
advantage of the cool nights, remem- 
bering that it is impossible tc coo! the 
storage cellar closer than within five 
to 10 degrees of the outside tempera- 
ture during the fall nights. Such prac- 
tices will depend upon the minimum 
outside temperature and the lowest 
temperature at which the _ storage 
house can be held. The object is to 
cool the fruit quickly and hold it at as 
low temperature as possible in order 
to check the ripening process. 

Temperatures as low as 31 and 32 
degrees may be maintained during the 
winter months without injury to the 
fruit. In houses where sufficient in- 
sulation has not been provided, how- 
ever, the temperature sometimes be- 
comes too low during periods of ex- 
cessively cold winter weather. Some- 
times the fruit is actually damaged by 
freezing, even when the house is 
tightly closed. This, again, can large- 
ly be prevented by proper ventilation. 
Under these conditions, the house 
should be ventilated during the warm- 
est part of the day, when the tempera- 
ture is at its highest. In this way the 
temperature can be held above the 
danger point. 

Thus we see that proper attention to 
the opening and closing of ventilators 
is absolutely essential. Indeed no 
other factor of management is of 
equal importance in the successful 
operation of an air-cooled storage 
house. 

Ventilation is necessary even during 
the winter months for the good of the 
fruit. Many times the storage house 
is closed from the middle of December 
until March, with the result that scald 
injury becomes severe. This can 
largely be prevented by systematic 
ventilation to remove the poisonous 
by-products of respiration. Even in 
the severest weather occasional warm 
spells can be found around the noon 
hour to give the apple storage a thor- 
ough airing every few days. 


Arrangement of Fruit in the Storage 
Room 


Often the successful operation of a 
properly constructed storage cellar is 
prevented by the method of storing 
the fruit. This is especially likely to 
be the case when fruit is stored in 
bulk. The most common error in this 
connection is the covering of the false 
floor in such a manner as to interfere 
with the upward circulation of air. 
Another common error is the placing 
of too much fruit in one pile, or the 
use of too large bins, preventing the 
air from reaching all of the fruit. In- 
sufficient space between packages is 
another violation of the principles of 
ventilation. 

When the fruit is stored in bulk, 
bins should be provided, holding not 
more than 25 bushels each. These 
should be long and narrow so as to 
expose to the air as great a proportion 
of the surface of the fruit as is possi- 








ble. In many cases the bottom layer 
of fruit should not be placed directly 
on the false floor, and the bottom of 
the first bin should be at least six 
inches above the floor to permit the 
better circulation of air beneath. If 
sufficient space is left between the 
bins, and the false floor is sufficiently 
high above the ground to provide am- 
ple ventilation, this precaution may 
not be necessary. In any case, at 
least six inches of space for air circu- 
lation should be provided on all sides 
of the bins. This applies also to the 
distance that the upper bins should be 
above the ones below them. A space 
of at least 12 inches should be left 
along all walls. If it is constantly 
borne in mind that the object is to 
have all the fruit in the path of cir- 
culating air, mistakes in this regard 
will be few. Slatted bins aid in air 
circulation. By bevelling the sharp 
corners of the slats next to the fruit, 
the danger from cutting the skin of 
the apples is materially reduced. 


Avoiding Dead Air Spaces 


Another closely related factor in 
successful storage is the avoiding of 
dead air spaces when storing the fruit. 
In any building where natural circula- 
tion is depended upon, dead air spaces 
are certain to occur in different por- 
tions of the structure. The natural 
path of air currents in the averag? 
cool storage is illustrated in the dia- 
gram. The cold air coming in at the 
cold air ducts beneath the false floor 
passes up between the floor boards, 
thereby being diffused to a certain ex- 
tent, but afterward proceeds to the 
outlet flue by the most direct route. 
This means that the area of the great- 
est circulation comprises the central 
portion of the room, while the air in 
the area along the walls and near the 
ceiling is not being changed. These 
areas then should be avoided when 
storing the fruit, as the most essen- 
tial feature of successful storage— 
ventilation—is lacking. This means 
that no fruit should be placed in the 
upper two and one-half feet of the 
storage cellar and that plenty of space 
should be left along all walls. ‘ 


The Container Question 


The question of packages or con- 
tainers for fruit in the cool storage is 
one that should receive more atten- 
tion. The style of package sometimes 
bears an important relation to the 
efficiency of the operation of the plant. 
Barrels, baskets and slatted crates are 
the most common containers used, de- 
pending somewhat upon the quality of 
the fruit contained and the method of 
its disposal. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
the beneficial effect upon the fruit, 
ease in handling and stacking, the 
bushel slatted crate is perhaps the 
best container for apples in the cool 
storage. It is a convenient size to 
handle; it stacks easily; it consumes 
the minimum space; and most impor- 
tant of all, it permits thorough ventila- 
tion of the fruit. If the crates are not 
filled so full as to bring the apples to 
the very top, and if aisles are left at 
frequent intervals, the best possible 
ventilation and consequent cooling of 
the fruit is secured. 

Closed barrels are nearly air tight, 
permitting practically no ventilation 
within the package. Thus the fruit 
cools much more slowly and should be 
cool when packed, and it should be 
stored at once. For this reason fruit 
in barrels usually does not keep so 
well under cool storage conditions as 
the same grade of fruit kept in slatted 
crates. Barrels are awkward to handle 
and inconvenient to inspect to deter- 
mine the condition of the fruit as the 
season progresses. , 

Bushel baskets permit some ventila- 
tion, are convenient to handle, and 
stack fairly well when covered, but on 
the whole do not compare favorably 
with the slatted crate for cool storage. 

Humidity 

For successful storage, the relative 
humidity should be in the neighbor- 
hood of 85 per cent. With insufficient 
humidity, the fruit tends to dry and 
wilt. Too much moisture encourages 
fungous diseases. The humidity sel- 
dom becomes too high even if moist- 
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ure enters the storage from rains or 
from seepage. With the natural 
ground floor, the correct amount of 
humidity is usually easy to maintain. 

If the house has a concrete floor, 
however, additional humidity will 
probably have to be added. Water 
contained in large shallow pans, pre- 
senting a large evaporating surface, 
aids greatly in increasing the moisture 
content of the air. Sprinkling the 
walls and floor thoroughly once or 
twice a week also helps to maintain 
the proper relative humidity where 
this is lacking. 





Development of Fruit 


Growing in Canada 
(Continued from page 8) 
sula, where in 1780-90 the United 
Empire Loyalists planted seeds of 
favorite varieties brought from their 
homes in the United States. In 1830 
foreign varieties were brought in. The 
peach industry started about 1850. 

In British Columbia the first apple 
trees were planted in 1850 in the vi- 
cinity of Victoria, but not until after 
the completion of the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway in 1887 were there any 
trees planted for commercial pur- 
poses. In the early eighties orchards 
were set out at Kelowna and Vernon, 
but plantings had been made previous 
to this, in 1864, at Penticton. The 
greatest era of tree fruit planting 
took place between the period 1903- 
a2. 

In Manitoba, A. P. Stevenson, who 
did much to demonstrate the possibil- 
ities, practicability and profitableness 
of fruit production in the Canadian 
Midwest prairies (in recognition of 
which this year’s Carter Medal, a 
yearly premier Canadian horticultural 
honor, was bestowed), succeeded in 
getting a permanent stand of crab 
apples in 1880. In 1885 his success 
with the hardy common varieties be- 
gan. 

Organization 

The Nova Scotia Provincial Fruit 
Growers’ Ass’n, the oldest perhaps 
in the Dominion, was founded in 
1863. Co-operative fruit companies 
were formed during 1907 and 1912 for 
the purpose of packing and marketing 
apples. In the latter year, these com- 
panies, between 30 and 40 in number, 
were amalgamated into the United 
Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia, Ltd. 

In 1859 a Fruit Growers’ Ass’n 
for Upper Canada was organized, 
which name was afterwards changed 
to the Fruit Growers’ Ass’n of 
Ontario. From 1885-89 local fruit in- 
terests began to organize and affiliate 
with the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Ass’n, and in 1914 the number of such 
societies was 65. An Ontario Horti- 
cultural Ass’n was founded in 1891. 
During the years 1904-05, several of 
the local co-operative societies united 
in a central organization known as the 
Co-operative Fruit Growers of Ontario. 
It marked a distinct advance in the co- 
operative principle, its chief work be- 
ing to furnish supplies and act as a 
bureau of information to its members. 
In 1905 a renewed start was made by 
the Ontario Horticultural Ass’n. The 
Vineland Horticultural Station was 
started in 1907, a Central Selling Ass’n 
formed in 1913, the Niagara District 
Grape Growers in 1920, and the 
Niagara Peninsula Growers, Ltd., in 
1921. 

In British Columbia, the Okanagan 
United Growers was established in 
1913. The large majority of the pres- 
ent organizations in the province date 
from the year 1913, being formed un- 
der the provisions of the Agricultural 
Associations Act of 1911 and amend- 
ments, subsequently merged into the 
Co-operative Act of 1920. No less 
than 20 organizations were incorpor- 
ated in 1923°in the horticultural in- 
dustry. The majority of these new 
organizations have linked up with the 
Associated Growers of British Colum- 
bia, with headquarters at Vernon. 

The Fruit Marks Act, Inspection 
and Sales Act, and Fruit Transporta- 
tion are administered by the Fruit 
Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Ottawa, and by provincial 
branches, 





Fruit Breeding 

Previous to 1873, Charles Arnold, 
of Paris, Ontario, carried on some sys- 
tematic apple breeding and is perhaps 
the Canadian to whom credit is due 
for being the first man in the country 
to do such work. In 1869, Francis 
Peabody Sharp, of Upper Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, began apple breeding 
in the attempt to produce an apple 
of hardiness and productivity. In 
1882, Charles Gibbs, of Quebec, and 
Prof. Budd, of Iowa, traveled to Rus- 
sia and gave impetus to the introduc- 
tion of Russian varieties. In 1886, a 
law was passed which appropriated 
money for a system of Experimental 
Farms. A Central Farm was opened 
at Ottawa, and branches at Nappan 
(Nova Scotia), Brandon (Manitoba), 
and Indian Head (Saskatchewan). It 
continued thus for 20 years, but there 
are now 32 of these stations through- 
out the provinces. Dr. William Saun- 
ders, 2 man who would certainly be 
placed in a list of 10 who have done 
the most for horticulture in America, 
was the first director of the Experi- 
mental Farms. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, he had carried on some 
breeding work of note at London, On- 
tario. In 1890, from seed which had 
been secured from north of Riga, Rus- 
sia, a seedling orchard of some 3000 
trees was set out at Ottawa. In 1894, 
he began his noted project of cross- 
ing the small fruited Siberian crab 
with best hardy varieties. The best 
hybrids were again recrossed with the 
larger common varieties, in the at- 
tempt to secure an apple of fair size 
and quality, and hardy enough for the 
severe conditions of the Northwest 
prairies. W. T. Macoun, Dominion 
Horticulturist, in charge of the horti- 
cultural work of the Experimental 
Farms, has continued and augmented 
the breeding work with noteworthy 
contributions. 


Varieties Originated in Canada 


The Dominion Experimental Farms 
and Provincial stations have named 
a large number of varieties of fruits, 
but mention is made here only of 
those not of government origin. 

In apples: McIntosh, Fameuse, Can- 
ada Baldwin, St. Lawrence, Baxter, 
Scarlet Pippin, Ontario, Swayzie, 
Crimson Beauty, Banks Red Graven- 
stein, Langford Beauty, etc. 

The Fitzgerald peach, the Windsor 
cherry, the Herbert Newman No. 23, 
and Hilborn raspberries, and the Red 
Jacket gooseberry, among others, are 
of Canadian origin. 





Brokers’ Fees in Chicago 
Held Illegal 


PRODUCE brokers of Chicago have 

been paying an annual fee of $25 
to the city. Recently A. E. Jessurun 
refused to pay the fee and made a 
test case of it. Judge Barasa, of the 
Municipal Court, decided that the city 
had no authority to collect the license. 
The judge stated, furthermore, that 
the city has collected between five 
and six million dollars to which it is 
not entitled. 

A movement is now on foot to or- 
ganize the brokers so that the fees 
paid the city may be recovered. The 
brokers believe that the city of Chi- 
cago will try to get the legislature to 
pass a bill at the next session, giving 
Chicago the authority to collect li- 
cense fees. Steps may be taken to 
oppose such legislation. 





Canned Foods Week 


HE NATIONAL Canners’ Associa- 

tion is conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign in preparation for Canned Foods 
Week, which will be held November 
8 to 15. Committees are at work in 
47 states. Six hundred thousanr vost- 
ers will be displayed in grocery stv: es. 
Fruit growers will find it to their ad- 
vantage to boost Canned Foods Week 
as much as possible, for a large pro- 
portion of the canned foods are fruits 
in some form or another. Increased 
consumption of canned fruits helps 
the fruit markets in general. 
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Use of Fruit in Carbonated 


Beverages 
(Continued from page 4) 


These are made from syrups which 
are made from the juice of real fruit 
and by the addition of cane sugar. Or 
they may be made from concentrated 
fruit juice without the addition of su- 


gar, as is the case of some grape 
beverages. 
Attitude Towards Carbonated 


Beverages 


Formerly many people considered 
carbonated beverages to be injurious 
to health and avoided their use. Now 
they are considered as a food product 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and are regulated as such 
by the United States Pure Food Laws 
because they qualify under the follow- 
ing definition of food: “Food is that 
which when taken into the body 
either builds tissue or yields energy.” 


Dietetic Value of Soft Drinks 


According to Prof. M. E. Jaffa, of 
the Nutrition Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of California: “The av rage 
soft drink contains from five-tenths to 
nine-tenths of an ounce of sugar to a 
seven-ounce bottle, which is the only 
constituent bearing food value. This 
represents a minimum caloric value of 
46, a maximum caloric value of 108 
and an average caloric value of 70. 
The average caloric value of a soft 
drink is less than that of the cream 
and sugar added to a cup of tea or 
coffee. The acid has a therapeutic 
and hygienic value but has no nutri- 
tive value. Soft drinks yield no appre- 
ciable amount of mineral. It has long 
been recognized that fruits were very 
favorable ingredients of the diet as to 
the therapeutic action of the organic 
salt in the fruit and also for their 
source of fruit sugar. Nutritional in- 
vestigations carried on during the last 
decade have conclusively shown that 
the nutritional worth of fruit juice is 
far higher than that originally sup- 
posed, in that the mineral matter con- 
tained in the fruit is basic in character 
and very necessary to offset “he acid 
character of minerals found in meat, 
cereals and eggs. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the importance of 
including in the menu, therefore, a 
generous amount of fruit and vege- 
tables, if for no other reason than to 
be sure that there shall be a proper 
balance of mineral matter so that the 
alkalinity of the blood cannot be inter- 
ferred with. 

“Fruit juice contains an appreciable 
amount of vitamins, the unidentified 
dietary essentials, particularly water 
soluble B and C. No dietary is com- 
plete without vitamins, and there is 
no better source than fruit and 
vegetables. 

“A comparison, therefore, of the two 
classes of beverages indicates the ad- 
vantage and superiority of real fruit 
beverages in that: 

“(a) We have ingredients each and 
every one of high nutritional value 
which can be put to distinctive use in 
the body and will net the body profit- 
able returns. 

“(b) These returns consist of three 
different types: (1) mineral; (2) 
vitamin; and (3) caloric value. 

“(c) A drink prepared from berry 
or cherry juice would yield 85 calories 
per bottle of seven ounces, while the 
corresponding amount made from 
either grape or orange would be about 
110 ealories. It is thus seen that the 
minimum of 85 calories and the maxi- 
mum of 110 calorizs are respectively 
20 per cent to 60 per cent higher than 
the 70 calories recorded for the artifi- 
cial carbonated drink. 


Demand for Carbonated Fruit 
Beverages . 

We are doubtless all familiar with 
the old line of argument. which claims 
that the people demand.the artificial 
soft drinks, the kind which is avail- 
able on the market. everywhere and in 
most localities nothing else; that the 
people demand a five-cent drink; that 
they. won’t.buy anything else. 

One of-the most conclusive proofs 
that there is a demand for real fruit 
beverages is the fact that there are 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A program of constant mechanical 
refinement involving the body, engine, 
clutch, brakes and other units of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car, has 
resulted in an unusual smoothness 
of performance. 


You have only to ride in the car to 
instantly appreciate the decided free- 
dom from vibration. 
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so many imitations on the market. If 
there is no demand for the real, why 
the imitation? 

This demand for the imitation re- 
minds one of the man who was haled 
into court for treating his dog. bru- 
tally.. He defended himself by say- 
ing that his dog insisted on swallow- 
ing his broom handle. As a matter of 
fact, he had thrust the. broom handle 
down the dog’s throat and by: means 
of it held the dog down with one hand 
while he beat him severely with a 
club wielded with the other hand. 

The people have -been forced to 
drink the imitation or. go without be- 
cause there is no real fruit beverage 
available... The indication is that many 
people are going without, from the 
fact that the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the 


year ending June 30, 1922, showed a 
decrease of 70 per cent in the revenue 
from that of the previous year from 
the same source. 

It is high time the fruit industry 
and beverage industry were awaken- 
ing to their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities along these lines. 





Growers Are Doing It 


[t IS estimated that 300,000 farm- 
ers in the United States belong to 
co-operative marketing associations. 
Of these, 100,000 belong to fruit and 
vegetable associations. 

California leadgy in the number ot 
co-operators, about 80,000 growers 
being members in that state. Okla- 
homa is reported as second, with 
36,000 cotton growers 


Peach Carry-over Reduced 
HE CALIFORNIA Peach and Fig 
Growers’ Association has succeeded 

in reducing its heavy carry-over of 

peaches to 725 tons, and of figs to 

6000 tons. The association has under- 

gone reorganization during the past 

year. The following recommendations 
have been adopted: (1) that grading 
be discontinued. at receiving points, 
since most fruit must be regraded at 
the packing plants; (2) that fruit be 
received at fewer points; (3) that 
storage facilities be improved so that 
better quality can be obtained; and 

(4) that extensive advertising in na- 

tional magazines be discontinued and 

that farm papers and other periodicals 
reaching consumers be used instead 
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Plant Your Trees by 


Explosives Power 


yo" case of dynamite is a portable power house. 

; You take your explosives out to your tree-planting 
job to blast the ground where trees are to be set. The 
explosion loosens the soil and makes digging tree holes 
a quick and easy job. 

Planting trees in blasted holes makes more plant food 
available, makes the ground more water-absorbing, 
destroys parasites and other soil diseases. 

Your orchard will mature earlier and you “cash in” 
quicker, when you plant your fruit-trees in blasted 
ground. 

The du Pont “‘Oval” trade mark on case and cartridge 

is your warranty of quality. Du Pont means dynamite 

composed of the proper ingredients and made according 

to standard practice. With du Pont you obtain the most 

explosives power for your money. 

The Farmers’ Handbook of Explosi il! 

sives on the farm. Write for ney ere ag a 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Explosives Department, Wilmington Del. 

Branch Offices: 

Huntington W.Va. 





Birmingham . Ala. 
Soon Portland . . Ore. 


- « Mass. oplin . .. Mo. SanFrancisco if. 
Buffalo . N. Y. ansasCity. Mo. St.Louis . —_ 
Chicago. . . Ill. MexicoCity Mex. Scranton .. Pa. 
Denver. . Colo. Miami... Fla. Seattle . . Wash. 
Duluth. . Minn. New York .N.Y. Spokane . Wash. 
El Paso. . . Tex Pittsburgh . Pa. Springfield . ILL, 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 
































RHODES DOUBLE CUT 





THE only 












| { PRUNING SHEAR runer 
= made that cuts 
from both sides of 


the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 

all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 

to your door. 

Write for 


circular and 


























prices, 
Full weight— 


Galvanized po Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
for farm buildings or city construction. 


to 












Tree Surgery for the Fruit 


Grower 
(Continued from page 7) 

Another change which the eastern 
orchardist is making is to swing away 
from the “open center” tree back to 
some form of leader. The open cen- 
ter tree is structurally a weak tree. 
In fact, when two or more limbs, origi- 
nating at practically the same point, 
are of equal size and vigor, the result- 
ing crotch is usually a weak one. 


Whether the form adopted to avoid 
this be the “Modified Central Leader,” 
the “Modified Side Leader” or 
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what 


Bracing of Fruit Trees 


Another phase of surgery, which hag 
not had the publicity which it de 
serves, is the bracing of bearing fruit 
trees so as to enable them to with- 
stand the tremendous strain put upon 
them by a maximum crop of fruit. A 
faulty crotch in a bearing tree cannot 
easily be remedied, but often the 
strain can be so taken off the crotch 
as to enable the tree to remain intact 
even after the production of a series 
of heavy loads. What engineer can 
give us the strain at the crotch of 
an apple tree by the weight of a barrel 
of apples suspended perhaps 20 feet 








Fig. 3—A method of wire bracing. 


not, the fact remains that dominant 
and subordinate branches are pre- 
ferred to those of equal development. 
Thus, by proper use of tree surgery, 
we are enabled to secure structural 
strength. 


Dressings for Wounds 


The fact that the heart wood of the 
tree is dead brings up another prob- 
lem—that of wounds. Every wound 
which exposes the wood is a threat at 
the life of the tree. The heart wood 
plays no part in the life processes of 
the tree, but as supporting tissue it 
serves an important purpose in hold- 
ing up the frame work and in carrying 
the crops of fruit. At times it is 
necessary, through the removal of 
dead or broken branches, to expose 


the wood. Since the healing of such 
wounds on mature trees is compara- 
tively slow (less than a quarter of an 
inch a year on the average), these 
wounds should be made only when un- 
avoidable. In some experiments at 
the Ohio Experiment Station, it was 
found that in a thoroughly sprayed 
orchard no weund dressings were 
necessary as the repeated sprayings 
served to keép the wounds sterilized, 
and any wound dressing will slightly 
reduce the rate of healing. Under any 
other conditions, dressings are to be 
recommended. A standard application 
is a thick paint composed of white 
lead and raw linseed oil. Water glass 





has also been found very satisfactory. 














Sometimes a wire ring is used in the center of 
the tree from which wires radiate to the various branches 


from the point of attachment of the 
limb? The wonder is not that the 
autumn gales bring down the limbs on 
the old trees but rather that so many 
are able to withstand the test. 

The commonest way of supporting a 
weak crotch is to put a bolt through 
it, but this is not the best method. A 
support three or four feet higher will 
give many times the protection, and 
can be made as easily. There are nu- 
merous ways in which these supports 
are made. We often see a wire or 
chain about two opposing limbs. This, 
while of temporary value, should not 
be left permanently, as it will be en- 
veloped by the growing branches and 
will injure the tree. For a permanent 
job, the simplest method is to use 
either lag screws, with the head bent 





Fig. 4—A method used in building natural braces 


sideways to hold the wire, or eye bolts 
made of one-half inch iron. These 
lag screws, or eye bolts, a bit of the 
proper size, and some No. 9 wire, with 
tools for handling the same, are all 
that are required to do a thorough job 
of tree bracing. 


How to Set the Bolts or Screws 

If but two branches need be joined, 
holes are bored at opposite points in 
the two limbs, using a bit of the exact 
diameter of the eye bolt or the core of 
the lag screw. If the eye bolt is used, 
bore the hole completely through the 
limb, drive the eye bolt through, cut 
away the bark so that the nut will 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Protecting Orchards From 


Rodents and Game 
(Continued from page 3) 

chard is only a few miles from the 
city of Huntingdon. During the past 
10 years he has lost, at a conservative 
estimate, over $18,000 by the depreda- 
tions of deer. They feed on the ten- 
der shoots of young apples, stunting 
the trees and causing them to send 
out a sappy side growth, which often 
winter-kills. Peaches are rarely hurt 
seriously. Some parts of his orchard 
have been replanted three times, and 
one large block has been abandoned. 
The does are so tame that they even 
eat the garden truck near the house. 
Hanging small sacks of asafoetida on 
the trees will keep the deer away for 
a time, but this is an expensive 
method, and the material must be re- 
newed every month. Keeping dogs 
helps some. Even if the fruit grower 
should shoot a doe that he actually 
catches in the act of browsing or 
rubbing his trees (which is rarely 
possible, because they work mostly at 
night), he is very likely to have some 
extremely disagreeable notoriety, 
which will inevitably hurt his local 
sales, and 90 per cent of Pennsylvania 
fruit growing is for local markets. 
Furthermore, he will be unable to 
sausfy the game warden that he acted 
solely to protect his property. 


Appeals for Help Bring No Response 

Appeals for protection to the state 
game administration have thus far 
brought little satisfaction. Apparent- 
ly, the game laws are dictated by 
and administered in the interests of 
the city sportsman, who seems to 
think that it is the bounden duty of 
the farmer to raise game for him to 
shoot. I am an ardent sportsman my- 
self, but I am unable to see why the 
farmer should be penalized in order 
to make good hunting for the 
sportsman. This applies to other 
game besides deer. Last winter more 
than a score of fruit trees in my or- 
chard were denuded of their fruit buds 
by grouse. The loss was not less than 
$200. Yet, if I had shot those birds, 
I would have been subjected to a 
heavy fine. 


Property Rights Must Be Respected 

We are coming to the point where 
the property rights of fruit growers 
must be recognized in the game laws. 
In some of the New England states, 
losses inflicted by deer during the 


closed season are paid by the state. 


Several years ago I met a New Hamp- 
shire fruit grower who had just re- 
ceived $75 from the selectmen of his 
town to compensate for loss due to 
the disbudding of his fruit trees by 
grouse. These just compensations 
should be paid from the hunters’ 
license fees. 

Merely replacing a tree killed by 
deer is not compensation. The loss 
is three-fold: First,- the cost of the 
tree when it was set; second, the in- 
vestment of time and money in caring 
for it up to that time; third, the crop 
expectation, or the income that might 
have been received from the tree had 
it been allowed to grow. Before the 
war, the common basis of calculation 
of value was a dollar a year per tree; 
it is at least 40 per cent more now. 


Grower Wins Court Case 

At the recent meeting of the State 
Horticultural Association with the 
American Pomological Society in the 
orchard of D. M. Wertz, of Waynes- 
boro, the visiting fruit growers were 
shown the results of our over-zealous 
protection of deer; young trees prac- 
tically ruined, bearing trees with 
lower limbs bruised and thrown out 
of bearing for the time being. 

Mr. Wertz, it will be recalled, au- 
thorized the shooting of deer found in 
his orchard, out of season, and won 
the court case that resulted there- 
from. Some of his fine 20-year-old 
apple trees were deliberately and ma- 
liciously cut down thereafter. Was 
this done by sportsmen in retaliation? 
Lawlessness is the inevitable result of 
a law. that is unjust. The remedy is 
not to set the law at nought by mu- 
tual recrimination and sniping, but to 
amend it so it will be fair to all. 











Plowing 
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is one of the many jobs the 
McCormick-Deering does well 


OUR Iate fall and winter work 
would be a lot easier and more 
profitable all around if you were in 
partnership with a McCormick-Deering 


2- or 3-plow tractor. 


Now is as good a time as any in the year 
for a man to come inte McCormick-Deering 
tractor ownership. Weeks of hard work and 
hot weather have been exhausting man and 
horse. Many weeks of trying work lie ahead. 
Labor is scarce and high-priced, and every 
week’s wages takes money out of pocket. Take 
plowing, for instance—the slowest, most labor- 
ious, most expensive farm work. It must be 
faced now and next year and every year. 

With the McCormick-Deering 15-30 tractor 
one man plows 12 acres a day; with a 3-horse 


and at the right 


team he averages only 3 acres. Wéith the tractor 
he does 4 days’ work in I day. 
With the tractor he plows deeper and better, 


time; heat and hard ground 


don’t stop him; he saves the moisture and gets 


ahead of weeds, Between-times his tractor 


tackles the grain 
binders and the 


kinds of winter 
work, 

Farm product 
Better times are 
position to farm 
See the 


costs, 


and corn harvest—runs the 
corn picker, fills the silo, runs 


the shredder or sheller—and then it finds all 


belt jobs ahead of spring's 


prices have taken the upgrade. 
on the way to the farm. Be in 
efficiently all the year, with- 


out yielding your profits to surplus labor 


dealer about a McCormick- 


Deering Tractor — lasting, dependable, all- 
around farm power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


McCormick-Deering 10-20 & 15-30 Tractors 


Triple Power 


Adjustable Drawbar 


Drawbar—Belt—Power Take-Off Platform—Fenders—Brake 


Lifs Guarantee on Crankshaft and 
Main Bearings 

Unit Main Frame 

Renovable Cylinders 

Ball and Roller Bearings 
at 28 Points 

Easy Steering 





Durability—Long Life 
Throttle Governor 


Chicago, Tl. 





aN \, WCURMITK- DEERING 











State Should Assume Responsibility 

What should be the basis for a law 
which will provide substantial justice 
for all concerned? Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture, McKee, of Pennsyl- 
vania, stated the answer to the fruit 
growers at the same meeting. 

He said that the only equitable 
basis for a solution of the depreda- 
tions of deer, or any other protected 
game, is to consider the animals as 
livestock owned by the state. If the 
livestock of a farmer breaks through 
the fences and damages a neighbor’s 
corn field, the injured party has re- 
course to law for the damage sus- 
tained, provided it cannot be adjusted 
by mutual concession and agreement. 
The same principle should apply to 
livestock protected—hence owned—by 
the state. 2 

Whether the state, should pay dam- 
ages in money, remove the surplus 
game, or authorize the owner or war- 
den to kill it when found trespassing 
at any time (whether actually seen do- 
ing the damage or not) is compara- 
tively immaterial. These are details 
that necessarily must vary to fit condi- 


. 


tions. The really important thing is 
for the state to assume responsibil- 
ity for its livestock. Precedent may 
be found in the payment of damages 
to livestock done by dogs, which are 
required to be licensed by the state. 
We are all glad to help repopulate 
our woods, fields and streams with the 
game that was once so abundant, and 
the fruit grower likes to hunt as well 
as the city man. But it is not fair to 
protect game at the expense of the 
farmers. When the issue is joined be- 
tween the sportsmen and the farmer, 
there can be no question which must 
give way as being of lesser impor- 
tance to the welfare of the nation. 





Pomological Convention at 


Atlantic City 


RRANGEMENTS are being rapidly 

completed for the joint meeting 
of the American Pomological Society, 
the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society and the National Grange at 
Atlantic City, N. J.. on November 11 
to 14. It is expected to be one of the 


largest and best horticultural meet- 
ings ever held in the Kast, according 
to Paul Stark, president of ‘the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. 

At the Atlantic City meeting one of 
the chief subjects will be “Increasing 
the Consumption of Fruit.” A special 
conference will be held on marketing 
and distribution. Other subjects to 
be discussed by leading authorities 
are export, co-opepative, local and 
roadside marketing, manufacture of 
by-products from lower grades, fruit 
juice manufacture, pollination prob- 
lems and taxation of orchard lands. 
A large and varied exhibit of products 
and supplies is being planned. 

All growers who can attend this 
meeting will profit by doing so. It 
will undoubtedly be one of the best 
horticultural meetings of the year. 





The Little Dears 


“Mith Lucy,” lisped the littlest lady 
of the house, helpfully anxious to seat 
the heavy-weight caller, “Can you sit 


down 0a just one chair?” 
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Big Highly-Colored 


ruits and VeSetables 


Bring Quick Sales at Top Market Price 


The choicest Fruits and Vegetables are obtained by using 


BTS Dormant and growing period 
spray. Superior to lime-sulphur. 110 
Ibs. does the work of 600 lbs. of the 
best lime-sulphur. 

Send for SPRAY DIGEST. Valu- 
able information for every Fruit or 
Vegetable grower. Free on request. 


Made by skilled chemists of one of the 
world’s largest chemical companies, 
insuring dependable, uniformly high 
quality, giving maximum results with 
minimum material. 


Cultivation, fertilization and thorough 
spraying with high quality spraying 
material will make the most money for 
Fruit and Vegetable growers. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif, 


Fungi Dust. 85 per cent fine 
powdered sulphur. Contains 
no arsenical. 
AtomicSutphur. Paste. Bordeaux. Powder. 12 1-2 
— 5 — cg he yo per cent metallic copper, pre- 
Arsenate of Lead. pared from 99 1-2 per cent 
ic Sulphur. Powder, DPluestone and uniform hig 
rie not interfere with func. test lime. Flows freely through 
tions of foliage or development nozzles and covers a great 
of plant. 90 per cent — area per gallon. 
sulphur. 10 per cent adhesive Catcium Arsenate For Cot- 
cele pond Pip me ton. Tobacco, Potatoes and 
to 4 Tomatoes. 
Arsenite of Zinc. The quick 


handie and mix. lows 
Operates 
a potato bug killer. Not easily 
washed off by rains. Used as 
dust or spray. Use with Bor- 
deaux for blight. 


Lime Sulphur... Solution. 
Arsenate of Lead. Powder. 


under low 


freely. 
used wi 


pressure. 
arsenical. 
ASP Dust. 83 per cent fine 
Powdered sulphur and 8 1-2 
per cent arsenical. 























Stark Delicious Selling 
' For $10.50 per Barrel 


This Fall (1924) wholesale buvers are eagerly 
paying $10.50 per barrel ($3.50 per bu ) for 
Stark Delicious in the Orchards. Ben Davis 
and York Imperial apples are not bringing more than $4.50 per barrel from same 
buyers. You, too, can raise bumper crops off young Stark Delicious trees— IF you 
are shrewd enough to plant— 


ORIGINAL TREE Strain of 


Stark Deliciou 


trees—obtainable only from us. Get our 
NEW 1925 OFFERS AND PRICES. 
Check the books you want us to 
send you. SEE COUPON BELOW. 
Also, learn how you can get 
AN $.80 TREE FREE! 


Address Box 89 
Stark Bro’s. Nurseries 


At LOUISIANA, MO., for 109 Years. bie Bode Nt: _ a 
SSOP Nhe Me ES eee ee ee ee ee ee Sa ggeus 
Stark Bro’s., Box 89, Louisiana, Mo A. F. G.—11-24 


Yes! Tell me HOW I can get an$.80 Tree FREE. Ialso want books checked below. 


0 8IG NEW FRUIT BOOK ( NEWEST INFORMATION 
to guide me in tree selec- and Prices on Shrubs, 
tion —FREE. Ornamentals and FREE 

LANDSCAPE ?LANS. 


ge PR 


6-Year Old Stark Delitious Tree 
Bearing Its Third Crop 
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Use of Fillers in Orchard 
Planting 


What is the best method of using fillers 
in an apple orchard? I expect to plant a 
new orchard next spring and plan to use 
either early apples or peaches for fillers. 
—E. J. S., Michigan. 

T MAKES little difference whether 

peaches or early bearing varieties 
of apples are used for fillers. The im- 
portant thing, however, is the plant- 
ing distance and the’arrangement of 








the fillers. An ideal method, making 
use of fillers, may be described as 
follows: Planting the permanent 


trees at a distance of 40 feet, fillers 
may be put in at 20 feet apart, actual- 
ly making a total of four times the 
number of trees. However, instead of 
calling all of these trees fillers, one- 
third of them (those located in the 
center of each 40 foot square formed 
by the permanent trees) should be 
considered as semi-permanents. Thus 
the orchard will consist of 25 per cent 
permanent apple trees; 25 per cent 
semi-permanent apple trees; and 50 
per cent filler apple trees or peach 
trees. 

Of course the filler and semi-perma- 
nent trees are only temporary, but 
actually they may remain in the or- 
chard long enough to bear a good 
many profitable crops. Usually the 
fillers need not be cut out until the 
end of 12 to 15 years. This is accom- 





plished by the elimination of every 
other diagonal row all the way 
through the orchard. The trees at 
this stage are 28 feet apart, and there 
is plenty room for the remaining trees 
until they reach the approximate age 
of 25 or 30 years. This will change 
the direction of the rows temporarily, 
but there is plenty of room for spray- 
ing and the other orchard operations 
and the direction makes little differ- 
ence during this period. 

After 25 or 30 years, when the 
permanent apple trees have reached a 
large size and quantity production of 
fruit, the semi-permanents should be 
cut out, leaving the permanents 40 
feet apart each way. 

The advantages of the foregoing 
method are very easily seen. In the 
first place .we have about 108 trees on 
an acre during the early production 
period of the orchard. This means 
quantity production as soon as the 
trees reach bearing age. The fillers 
will produce a large number of crops 
before they have to be cut out, and 
will during this time more than pay 
the original and operating costs of the 
orchard. During this expensive period 
when the orchard proper is coming 
into bearing, the fillers of peach or 
early-bearing apple trees are paying 
the bills. It is a sound economic 
proposition and good orcharding. 





Cooling the Common Fruit 
Storage in Early Fall 


I have some trouble in my home stor- 
age in early fall because the temperature 
is usually too high and fruit that is 
placed in it does not cool off quickly. My 
storage is quite large and when the warm 
fruit is placed in, it holds the temperature 
high until the weather turns cool and 
this causes the fruit to ripen earlier than 
I would like. Can you give me some 
ideas to correct this?—M. A. D., Indiana. 
Your problem is one which many 

fruit growers face, particularly in 
sections where the fall is quite warm. 
It is important in handling fruit to get 
it picked and put in cold storage as 
soon as_ possible. Otherwise, the 





CD BIG NEW SEED BOOK — 
Vegetable, Flower and (0 Put X at left if you want 
5 “BLIGHT-REGISTER” 


Farm Seed and NEW 
prices— FREE. TOMATO SEED—FRCE. 











ripening process will develop very 


rapidly and fruit will not hold up in 
storage as it should. 

I have had some successful experi- 
ence in cooling storage houses by 
using the following equipment—a 
large box for ice with an opening, at- 
tached to a biower which is run by 
motor. The blower we used was sim- 
ply an old blower off of an old thresh- 
ing machine. The blower blew the 
air off a large box of cracked ice and 
the cool air was blown out to various 
portions of the storage house through 
air pipes which were constructed with 
ordinary lumber. By arrangement of 
the pipes, this air was blown to vari- 
ous portions of the storage house. 
This not only enabled us to keep the 
storage house at a cool temperature 
but also gave valuable ventilation and 
movement of air, all of which is im- 
portant in handling common storage 
of fruits. A cooling system of this 
kind can be installed at a very mod- 
erate expense and will pay for itself 
many times over if the size of the 
storage house is sufficiently large to 
justify it. By installing reversible 
motor and having outside connections 
with the conductor pipe, the hot air 
can be sucked from the ceiling 
through these pipes and discharged 
into the open, when the hot air will 
be replaced by cool air, provided it 
is cooler outside than inside. In late 
fall, during cool nights, this method 
is used very successfully without the 
aid of ice. 


Fall Pruning of Fruit 
Trees 


Is the pruning of apple trees in the 
fall objectionable? I have nearly 10 acres 
of young apple orchard and if I do the 
pruning myself I must do most of it this 
fall.—kKk. T. M., Kentucky. 

T IS usually considered preferable 

to prune all fruit trees in the late 
winter or spring, but this point has 
probably been over-emphasized. In 
sections where there are mild winters, 
winter-killing should not result and 
fall pruning should therefore not be 
harmful. 

Provided pruning has been carefully 
done during the first years of a tree’s 
life, there would not be much heavy 
cutting necessary after this time. 
Furthermore, what there is will be 
largely cutting out of interfering 
branches with the purpose of thinning 
out the growth and letting in light to 
the remaining wood. Cutting of this 
kind can usually be done in the fall 
without fear of injury. 

One thing may actually, be in favor 
of fall pruning, provided it is done 
before the leaves fall. This point is 
that it enables the pruner to see more 
vividly the results he is obtaining, 
particularly in regard to thinning out 
the branches where the growth is too 
thick and is producing too much 
shade. On the other hand, it is al- 
ways a good plan, even with spring 
pruning, to prune a few sample trees 
while the leaves are yet on, to serve 
as a pattern in the dormant season 
(spring). 

In general, however, it is safer to 
do most of the pruning in the spring 
or any time during late winter, after 
the coldest weather is past. This 
applies to heavy cutting particularly 
and to the pruning of old bearing 
trees. A small amount of cutting, 
thinning out growth, removal of 
suckers, etc., may be done any time 
during the year with almost equal 
success, 
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Present Status of Citrus 
Canker Problem vj 
(Continued from page 5) 
unchecked, the citrus industry of the 
Gulf Coast states would not be adding : z ‘ 
much to the wealth of this country Fall spraying ra pee controls 
at tne present time. Psylla and peach lea curl. Spring ap- 
Outside of accomplishing the era- plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
dication of canker, it has been worth leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
while from the grower’s standpoint, 2 ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
and the industry as a whole has been G Yeti Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
fully compensated for the actual value er IK European red mite, fungus or blight 
k of the trees many times over. cankers from which are spread fire 
ar ies ee ne blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
Sa | in addition, year after year use of 
7 | Scalecide invigorates the trees. 
up in 
ex peri- 
es by 
ent—a ° 
ng, at Carboleine 
un by Amiscible oil—has 
Ss sim- been in use longer 
hresh- ee Oe than any oil sprayon 
Ww — ae on wee 
ean alecide, and kills 
ious $11.50 for Average Orchard _ |) sicswaltsate 
rough cideeven at a weaker 
sey $11.50 worth of Scalecide will fruit-growing world has proven rn soap Ee a 
ey spray an average orchard of 75 that it will not do injury such will not do all that 
house. - to 100 twenty-year old apple as has been so often attributed Scalecide will do, 
p the trees until they drip—or as_ to oil emulsions and improper. oe will any 
maps Effects of citrus canker on fruit many trees as one 50-gallon ly made miscible oils. Price: yee 
> barrel of lime-sulfur applied . . : t 
is im- The success of the eradication has with equal thoroughness Tie: On every tree, shrub and vine Rg ey DE 
orage increased the security and re-estab- if q id 7 h . b that sheds its leaves in winter— Hachemeach. N. J. 
this lished the confidence of the public at Satan amie 4 co a, Ec use Scalecide as your dormant :siagdiaal 
1 : arge in the citrus industry o 1e * P a 
itself Gulf Coast states, which, of course, not do the work. Scalecide cost spray. Then you will know Oil Emulsions 
f th og seahorses ae Cae h d ll that 
e has resulted in increased land values, h less—and at you have done a a While oil emulsions 
e to : agg sat the same or even less—and not be d h Scull 
Be etc. Further, in many communities tee h k but i can be done at that particular have not yet proven 
sible that were threatened with disaster, a only does the work but Is guar- = sine by any dormant spray or their value and safe- 
tions spirit of co-operation and helpfulness, anteed to make a better orchard. bi ‘ f If ; ty, and we do not 
t air which still persists, was created yee pee etree gal ners —— recommend them 
ae 2rsists, 2 rreated. . ° ° . , . e ’ 
viling atti. te the cenit die vartetion and Scalecide is not an oil emulsion dealer doesn t carry Scalecide, we willl aust tees 
irged hybrids resistant to canker, several but a miscible oil that mixes show him this advertisement to you of a quality 
will promising fruits, which may have com- instantly with cold water and —or order direct from us. and stability not ob- 
g — ———, re st stays mixed without agitation. Send $11.50 plus $2. for each eee ret 
us, e actual cost oO le c1trus » ° ° ul insist ON USL 
Prope iaaias ouainatne etainaee tas heme Its continuous use for the past 15-gallon drum. The $2 willbe ol canara 
; the sue en vealieed through the in- twenty years throughout the refunded upon return of drum. {| quote you prices. J 
gage aged - the geo industry Send today for new booklet, ‘Economy of Scalecide’”’— it’s free. 
sa wh throug et ; try. 
ee re ee B.G.PRATT CO. Department 11 50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. y . 
t e ge? e 
Coming Fruit Grower ‘ 
si Meetings 
eres OVEMBER 11 to 14: Joint meet- 
cae ing of American Pomological So: : aa SSS EE | _m 
ciety and New Jersey State Horticul- COPYRIGHT B.G. PRATT, 
able tural Society, Atlantic City, N. J. "THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY: 
late Meetings, exhibits, conference on fruit 
rae marketing and distribution. H. C. C. 
In Miles, secretary, Milford, Conn. 
ers November 11 to 16: Fifth Mid-West 
and Horticultural Exposition, Waterloo, 
- be Ia. Annual meeting of various lowa 
i horticultural organizations. Exhibits 
of products and supplies. R. S. Her- “nT: ” , s 
wd rick, secretary, State House, Des The “Tiffany Cuts from 
“ed Moines. All Steel Tree ~ Both Sides of ' 
wi November 17 to 22, Annual Fruit | Pruner— . the Limb—— ce 
be Show of the College of Agriculture, Full Cuts 134 Inch 
ing University of California, Berkeley, | FU#Y No ~ i nth ie 
ing Calif. Annual Fruit Growers’ Confer- Warranted more omg ) ee 
e~ ence. Exhibits desired. Write Divi- — poe “ee 
hie sion of Pomology, Berkeley. : pra 
Pall December 9 to 11: Fifty-seventh Forged from se. 
annual convention of California Fruit uae ceeds eeeateds 
y Growers’ and Farmers’ Association, tempered in oil, anid 
or Sacramento, Calif. Rag with hardwood Tiere ur 
e December 10 and 11: Indiana Hor- ogg gaggle j a il rN 
ticultural Society, Claypool Hotel, In- pinehthe fingers. Strong, light SW) =z = 
o-. dianapolis, Ind. Joint meeting of handy and gictent, Wight —— " 
a pomologists and vegetable growers Ts eS” 
00 eo Hees H. H. Swaim, secretary, Carroll R. Tiffany, Mfr. Conklin, N. Y. j 
“4 December 16 to 19: Illinois State i ee ee 
ng eae aad oa ey Pn Ford Runs 57 Miles on Gallon fall on well-drained slopes of rich, loose soil 
es : a ; : y {G li —mild winters, early springs, and prideful 
ve secretary, Springfield. ‘ of Gasoline. care give the Ozark Apple its sleek, rosy 
on PI br R bb Rg 2 ae A new automatic and self-regulating cheek and full deliciousness—the Ozark Peach its bloom—the luscious Ozark 
eae crt wt an — held | device has been invented by John A. Grape its tender plumpness, and the Strawberry the commercial importance that 
to , y, Col 3» hte ge es 299 . occupies the attention of one of the most efficient cooperative marketing associa- 
ng in connection with Farmers’ Week. ce ona te ~t cet tions in the country. 
er F. H. Beach, secretary, Columbus. Sout akota, w ~— be — autores iles The soil—the climate—the excellent facilities for shipping to nearby markets—hard 
is have made from 35 to 57 miles on a garfaced seote—end the cortaint of just reward oe — sabe he Genk Coney = 
“ 7 ” ine ion fo e am us wer. chards ard viney 
ly : Sewage Systems for Farm Homes neg of Seseee, It removes carbon pean oniand that then becomes Gienact privates. A fine spirit of cooperation, prosperous, 
ng is the title of Circular 173 recently | and reduces spark plug trouble and settled communities and good echools make it a delightful homeland. 
iz, issued by the University of Wiscon- | overheating. It can be installed by any The Ozarks are the great fruit shipping area of the Conaval nied States, Zhev ore the 
of sin, Madison, Wis. one in five minutes. Mr. Stransky — hehe ey hes ee nee "7 
1e wants distributors and is willing to J. N: Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 801, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
al Subscribe to the American Fruit | send a sample at his own risk. Write enn ed 
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TA OER Pee 


“This is public 


ownership at its best” 


superpower: 





Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 


whole union.... 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover in a talk 
radiocast to five million people thus defined 


“Superpower means interconnection of 
(electrical) systems and larger central sta- 
tions, coal and water, scattered over the 
It implies no gigantic 
exploitation, for that is impossible under 
state regulation of rates and profits.” 


This interconnection “is in daily progress 
before our eyes.” 


But it cannot reach its full development 
or attain the remarkable economies assured 
by engineers if American initiative and en- 
terprise are hampered by what Secretary 
Hoover calls “the deadening hand of the 
government.” 


“If we have not the capacity as a nation 





Arthur Capper 
Kansas 


prise. This, in my o 


its best.” 


to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest,” it is Secretary Hoover’s conviction, 
“we much less possess the capacity to operate 
them on behalf of the FederalGovernment.” 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas in a 
talk which was also radiocast to five million 
people, likewise expressed his confidence in 
these regulated companies. Because of their 
record he expressed the belief “that the 
application of power to agriculture for the 
mutual benefit of the farm, electric light 
and power industry, and the nation as a 
whole, is in hands that may be trusted to 
find a mutually advantageous solution.” 

And because so many consumers of electricity 
own securities of the companies Senator Capper said 
that the electric light and power industry “is becom- 
ing in an increasing degree a great community enter 
pinion, is public ownership at 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Write for These 





Free Radio Talks 

These radio talks 
by Secretary Hoo- 
ver and Senator 
Capperwill besent 
free of charge on 





National Electric Light Association, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me without charge complete copies 
of Hoover-Capper radio talks. 





‘ Name 
request. Fill out ——_—_— 
the coupon and Post Office 
mail it today oo 
State 




















Will your 
moldboard 
plow do 
this? 







Brush and trash mean nothing to this 


machine. Old pastures, cleared woodland, or 
any land too rough and d fficult to work with 
ordinary implem«nts can be quic!'y and econ- 
omically put under cultivation with the 


Clark Bush and 


Bog Plow 


Used by successful fruit growers in bearing 
orchards as well as for making new orchards. 
Sizes fortrector ard horses. Disks are forged 
sharp. Wr'te today for crtalog of this and 
other CLARK “CUTAWAY” tillage implements 
for orchard, garden and general farming. 

Free book “‘The Soil and Its Tillage” also 
mailed on request. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
122 Main St. - WHigganum, Conn. 
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by C. E. Bassett 


LL CO-OPERATIVES in the fruit 

and vegetable industry are com- 
mencing to recognize their interde- 
pendence. The apple growers of 
Wenatchee cannot operate success- 
fully without the co-operation of 
Yakima and Hood River. The potato 
growers of Maine must consider those 
of Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, if they would make a success of 
their state organization. Each com- 
modity offers a national problem, not 
a local one alone. While problems of 
production, of grades and standards, 
of brands and labels and of pooling 
may be local in their effect, the prob- 
lem of national marketing is a joint 
problem of all co-operatives in control 
of that particular commodity. 

Make use of that local and state 
pride which develops a healthy rivalry 
and urges us on to excel, but do not 
stoop to destructive competition be- 
tween growers of the same commodity 
because they happen to reside in dif- 
ferent states. Organize on commodity 
lines always and let the nation be the 
boundary, for we must have the 
united strength of the growers to 
bring about efficient merchandising of 
our products. No matter how efficient 
our methods may be for preparing our 
fruits for the market, unless the fruit 
merchant can be made to see that a 
rapid turn-over at a small margin of 
profit is more to his advantage than 
a high rate of profit on small sales, 
we will never be able to develop the 
consumer demand for our perishable 
products. 

One of the greatest needs for or- 
g*nization is to raise the millions of 
dollars necessary for putting business 
methods in the sale and distribution 
of our products. We need millions to 
carry on consumer advertising in the 
papers and magazines. Then we need 
as great a sum to do intensive work 
in helping the retailer make more 
money for himself and so more money 
for the grower. The retailer is not 
interested in the grower or the con- 
sumer, except to hold his trade. We 
can interest him by showing him how 
he can increase his business and make 
more money for himself. 

The chain stores have shown the 
way, through their ability to employ 
high class experts—just the kind of 
men the fruit growers must have to 
revolutionize the methods of retailing 
fruits and vegetables. Enlightened 
self-interest is the most powerful in- 
fluence that can be applied to the re- 
tailer. Many retailers are not expert 
in cost accounting. They fail to 
realize the value of the fruit and 
vegetable line under quick turn-over 
methods. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, posses- 
sing the elements that make for good 
health and long life, can be made the 
most popular of foods. Enough excel- 
lent work has been done along these 
lines by the citrus organizations to 
prove that this work is practical, but 
the surface of the problem has hardly 
been scratched. We are firmly con- 
vinced that the present merchandising 
methods of the average fruit and vege- 
table merchant is the one thing that 
is damming up the business stream 
and has much to do with the weak- 
ened fruit markets, even in this year 
of moderate production. 

We are losing millions every season 
through inaction and through jealous 
competition. Why not use some of 
these millions to put our fruit industry 
on a real sound business basis? We 
have found that consumption of cer- 
tain commodities can be increased 





many times in some of the smaller 


towns by developing them into direct 
carlot users. A town that ordinarily 
buys 50 or 100 packages from some 
nearby city, pays extra local freight 
and the additional profits and gets a 
rehandled product in broken and un- 
attractive shape. The direct ship- 
ments bring lower freight costs anda 
fresher product that can be scld 
cheaper, which naturally stimulates 
consumption. These are suggestions 
of what we must do if we would make 
our fruit industry profitable and 
permanent. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE movement to- 
day is-suffering most from a lack 

of trained leaders—men and women— 
to act as intelligent members, man- 
agers and salesmen. Enthusiasm and 
good intentions are desirable, but they 
are a poor substitute for cool busi- 
ness judgment and the ability to 
“keep one’s house in order.” In-a re- 
cent address, President Coolidge said: 

“A wise, skilled and unselfish leader- 
ship can do more than anything else 
to rescue agriculture. The farmer 
needs leaders who will stay with him, 
who have the tact and the courage 
necessary for management and who 
have the fidelity to refuse political 
preferment and business opportunity. 
There are such leaders. In the sacri- 
fice they make to serve the farmer 
lies the greatest hope for his salva- 
tion.” 

Professional propagandists have 
been able to “organize’’ communities 
because of the profit there was in it 
for themselves, and because there was 
not in that community,a single person 
who realized what the movement re- 
quired or who had sufficient experi- 
ence to safeguard the attempt. Enor- 
mous business operations were start- 
ed, with a manager who was long on 
enthusiasm but short on _ business 
training, or, if an experienced busi- 
ness Man was employed, he was en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the move- 
ment and lacked the tact to steer the 
craft through the rough seas that 
were sure to arise. A man who is 
capable of running a co-operative busi- 
ness may be attracted away by a bet- 
ter salary or become unable to con- 
tinue the work. It is therefore most 
important that he have an “under- 
study”—an assistant, who could put 
on the harness, if the manager should 
lay it down. 

Our agricultural colleges are only 
just waking up to their opportunity 
and duty in this matter. Our college 
students have been fed up on “eco- 
nomics” until they escape after gradu- 
ation in a sort of a haze and with a 
bad case of economic indigestion. The 
average course in economics is dry, 
uninteresting and means but little to 
the average student. He sits through 
the lectures because it is a part of 
what is “required.” 

In discussing this difficulty recently 
with a prominent teacher of economics 
of one of our greatest universities, he 
admitted that the course was anything 
but interesting and not what the farm 
boy needed and wanted, but, said this 
professor: “I am kept so busy here 
in teaching that I do not have the 
time to go out and check up on this 
marketing work, so as to present it as 
it should be given.” In our humble 
judgment, a little less teaching and a 
little more preparation to teach is 
needed, if such is the case. 

Let the colleges give us straight- 
thinking young men and women to 
come back to the farm and become 
our community leaders, capable of or- 
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ganizing, managing and selling the 
products of the neighborhood, and we 
will have men who have the farmers’ 
viewpoint and who can work out our 
problems with fairness to all. They 
must understand human nature and be 
filled with much of the religious spirit 
that is willing to serve, for the sake 
of serving. The agricultural colleges 
have done grand and good work, but 
tuis great need is one that they can 
best meet, and it is encouraging to see 
that they are moving to answer the 
call for community leaders. 





T°? THOSE who think that the gov- 
ernment should rush to the aid of 
the farmer and by some kind of legisla- 
tion put him on easy street, we com- 
mend the following editorial from the 
New York Journal of Commerce pub- 
lished under the heading, “Co-opera- 
tives Abroad”: 

“It is now stated that the Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, of 
Raleigh, N. C., is considering the op- 
eration of a foreign selling organiza- 
tion either by means of exclusive. rep- 
resentation by an established firm 
or else through a new selling organi- 
zation. This is a departure to be wel- 
comed. So much has beensheard about 
assisting the farmer to co-operate for 
export through governmental  sub- 
sidies of one sort or another that it is 
heartening to learn that a successful, 
established co-operative enterprise 
has the courage to venture into the 
field without prodding. It all goes to 
prove that expansion of co-operative 
enterprises will take place naturally 
once the opportunities for additional 
profit are appreciated by the member- 
ship. Forced developments, on the 
other hand, are almost certain to 
prove disastrous.” 





NDER the capable management of 

A. U. Chaney, the American Cran- 
berry Exchange is one of the strong- 
est and best marketing associations in 
this country. Though this -~sociation 
does not have a grower’s con:ract, the 
selling service it renders is so good 
that shippers have no desire to leave. 
Controlling such a large per cent of 
the commercial cranberries of this 
country, they are able to “announce 
opening prices” for the market. How 
refreshing to find one association that 
does not have to ask someone what 
he will give, but states the price and 
sells the whole crop f. o. b. shipping 
station, whether there is any sugar to 
sweeten them or not. Cape Cod ex- 
pects to furnish 300,000 barrels this 
year, as against 400,000 last season. 
New Jersey will have 180,000 barrels, 
which is 10,000 barrels less than in 
1923. Wisconsin estimates its crop at 
40,000 barrels. while last year that 
state had 35,000 barrels. 


Bi FFORTS to secure standardization 
of the Oregon pear this season 
were unavailing. Hood River’s com- 
bination extra fancy and fancy grade, 
settled on by local shippers, corre- 
sponds to the extra fancy grade of the 
Medford district. While Hood River 
marks the second grade as C-grade, 
the Medford shippers mark their pears 
of the same quality as fancies. 

Efforts will be made before another 
season to secure standardization of 
pear grades and the designations of 
them. 





1X AN effort to regain their old mar- 

kets, about 500 of the largest apple 
growers of Virginia have pledged 
themselves to market their crops un- 
der a guarantee of quality, under Vir- 
ginia state inspection. The “Valley 
of Virginia” brand will be marketed 
by growers of the Shenandoah valley 
and the “Piedmont Virginia’ and 
other brands will come from the Pied- 
mont district. 

Virginia growers object to the 
United States apple report, claiming 
that it over-estimates the real crop 
and so depresses prices, “converting 
an agency created for the benefit of 
the farmer to one with which to batter 
him on the head.” 

A recent meeting of the apple grow- 
ers at Staunton was characterized by 
enthusiasm over receipt of reports 


that the markets of the South, as well 
as of other sections, were being won 
back to Virginia apple growers 
through the regulations of inspection 
and of standardizing. At one time the 
southern markets traded heavily in 
the Virginia fruit. This trade, how- 
ever, was impaired through poor pack- 
ing. 

Standardizing of the pack now is 
well under way, and it already ap- 
pears that the growers behind this 
movement are recovering markets 
they lost in the South and elsewhere, 
besides winning new markets. 





6 ONDERLAND” is the _ trade 

name under whch the White 
River Fruit Growers’ Association will 
market their fruit this season. The as- 
sociation is made up of several hun- 
dred fruit growers in the Arkansas 
and Missouri Ozarks, organized 
through the efforts of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad. The fruit interest in 
that district has been increased many 
fold in the last two years. 





ALIFORNIA is always thought of 

as the home of the strongest fruit 
co-operatives, but even there it takes 
a strong grower’s contract and the 
strong arm of the law to enforce it to 
keep members in line. Several suits 
have been commenced by the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers and the Peach 
and Fig Growers’ Association to com- 
pel delivery of fruit or to collect dam- 
ages for non-delivery. The California 
courts have held co-operative co.- 
tracts as being legal and the liquid- 
ated damage clause as collectable. 





A. ADKINS of Bald Knob, Ark., 
*will be the salesman for the Russell 
Fruit Growers’ Association next year 
and the newly elected officers are: H. 
F. Thomas, president; T. C. Plant, 
vice-president; George Bland, secre- 
tary-treasurer; E. A. Cook, R. P. 
Moore and W. D. Roetzel, members 
of the board. 





T°? ADVERTISE the peach season 
and increase the demand for El- 
bertas, the State Department of Agri- 
culture of New Jersey officially desig- 
nated one week in the height of the 
season as “Yellow Peach Week” and 
thus helped in the marketing of the 
crop. Many growers and organizations 
of growers are grading and packing to 
meet the Federal and state inspection, 
which carries with it a guarantee to 
the buyer. They have found that a 
dependable pack is the only policy in 
building up a marketing organization. 





HE NORTHWEST Fruit Growers’ 
Commission, appointed by the 
Washington State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and whose work in creating the 
Pacific Northwest Fruit Exchange was 
cut short by the heavy April frosts 
reducing the tonnage of Northwest 
fruits, is now in an uncertain state, 
pending action by N. B. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the state chamber... Mr. Coff- 
man’s severe illness at the time of the 
receipt of the resignations of the five 
members originally appointed, and the 
necessity of his spending sometime 
convalescing in California, has inter- 
ferred with the reappointment of the 
commission. 





ASURVEY of the co-operative move- 
ment in California with the idea 
of determining the elements of failure 
and suceess as they have appeared 
from the experiences of the various 
types of co-operative marketing enter- 
prises undertaken in that state, is to 
be conducted by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. The survey will be made 
jointly with the University of Califor- 
nia. The data thus obtained will later 
be made public in reports of the de- 
partment and the university. 





Wifie: “I suppose now you wish 
you were free to marry again?” 
Hubbie: “No—just free.” 





People who never do any more than 
they get paid for, never get paid for 
any more than they do. 
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In building the Oakland 
Six, the engineering skill 
and manufacturing facili- 
ties of Oakland are united 
with the almost unlim- 
ited resources of General 
Motors. 


Because of these united 
efforts, it is easy to under- 
stand why 


the Oakland 
Six is winning and hold- 
ing the good will of all 
who buy it. 


Q. Standard equipment includes four-wheel brakes, disc steel wheels, balloon 
tires, permanent top, Fisher Bodies, one-piece ventilating windshield on 
closea' types, Duco finish, centralized controls, unit instrument panel, auto- 
matic spark control. Q. Glass enclosures for open cars at small added cost. 


Roadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Tour- 


ing $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; 
Landau Sedan $1645; Prices at Factory 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


PRODUCT GENERAL MOTORS 





Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 


THE GREATEST YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF “FRIEND” SPRAYERS 
HAS JUST PASSED. “FRIEND” Sprayers 


were shipped into 33 states and many foreign countries last 
year and not one dissatisfied customer. There’s a Reason. 
Experienced fruit growers have found that there’s a 

market for good, clean fruit, and the best way to 

grow it is to spray thoroughly, and the best way to 

spray is with a “Friend.” “Friend” High Pressure 

Sprayers have given wonderful service 

and satisfaction wherever they have been 

introduced. The world’s leading sprayers. 


MANY TYPES AND SIZES. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


“FRIEND” MANUFACTURING CO. 
GASPORT, N. Y. 
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Longer Life for 
Fruit Growers’ Trucks 


The buying of a truck should be a long 
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Buy one that will be 


giving you satisfactory, dependable help 
years and years from now, with minimum 
need for service or repairs. 


GMC Trucks are that kind. They are built 
for a longer life and a more economical one. 


Every GMC part has extra strength in its 


GMC simplicity and accessibility makes 
renewal of parts an easy matter when wear 
Even worn cylinders may 
be replaced in a few hours. 


GMC Trucks go longer to make your 
money go farther. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


General Motors Trucks 





Cool Weather Endangers 
Grape Buds 


ECAUSE of the cool, wet weather 

in eastern sections, grape buds 
may not be properly matured, thus 
making them subject to winter killing, 
according to the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Such injury 
is especially likely on poorly drained 
soils. Soils should oe well drained, it 
is said, in order to cause the. grape 
tissues to harden well before cold 
weather. 

Cultivation in a vineyard should be 
discontinued in July or August, fol- 
lowing which the weeds should be al- 
lowed to grow without cutting, since 
these compete witr the grape. plants 
for both moisture and fertility, and 
thus assist in maturing the wood and 
fruit buds. Cover crops sown after 
the last cultivation serve the same 
purpose, provided they do not shade 
the ground too much. Rye, wheat, 
oats, barley and buckwheat make good 
cover crops, as they shade the ground 
little. Rape and cowhorn turnips are 
less desirable. 

Some winter injury to grapes may 
occur even with the best matured 
wood and fruit buds, but the extent of 
the injury may be reduced to the low- 
est proportions by keeping the above 
facts in mind. Steps should be taken 
every year to bring about early ma- 
turity of the fruit buds. 

HERE are 13 

ciations in 


.770 co-operative asso- 
Japan, according to a 
new book entitled, “The Co-operative 
Movement in Japan.” Credit societies 
are the most numerous and marketing 
associations are second in number. 
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SUBSCRIBER from Missouri writes 

to inquire if the co-operative 
marketing associations have really 
brought the producers of fruits and 
vegetables any nearer to the con- 
sumer. That is a highly proper ques- 
tion and I wish that my observations 
and experience would permit me to 
answer with the one word—yes. But 
the number of cases in which the num- 
ber of middlemen have been reduced 
by co-operative marketing methods is 
so small that it must be admitted that 
there is much to be learned and done 
along this line. 

But it.must be remembered that the 
co-operative movement has done some 
wonderful work in aiding grower mem- 
bers to produce what the markets 
want, and to do that at a great saving 
through co-operative buying of farm 
supplies. Co-operative packing plants 
have perfected the uniformity of grade 
and pack; have established and adver- 
tised brands and so have developed 
confidence in the minds of the pur- 
chasers. These are very important ac- 
complishments and are worth many 
times what the effort has cost. 

But, when it comes to disposing of 
the packed product, we find that sales 
managers are inclined to follow the 
old well-beaten path and sell to the 
same crowd of speculators that were 
the old outlet for the growers, when 
they operated independently. In fact, 
I have been acquainted with selling or- 
ganizations that simply added another 
middleman—themselves—to the chain 
of selling expense. One of them (that 
may be referred to as “A”) used to 
go to a group of growers and give the 
impression that if the growers would 
only give their business to A, better 
service and prices would be obtained 
than were being supplied by other 
selling companies (which we will refer 
to--as “K,”’ “7” and -“Z. On the 
strength of these claims, the business 
was given to A. Curiosity led me to 
investigate the results and I found 
that A had difficulty in moving the 
crop as fast as it was ready and, in 
their dilemma, they sold many of the 
cars to these same competitors for the 
business—X, Y and Z. If A had been 
able to get enough extra for the ship- 
ments to cover their own charge, then 
it would have been less open to criti- 
cism, but in many of these cases the 
new selling arrangement had resulted 
in the adding of another expensive 
middleman to the deal, rather than 
lessening the cost of getting produce 
from the*producer to the consumer. 
One reason for this is that most 
salesmen of fruits and producé have 
received their training in the specula- 
tive school—generally with city com- 
mission merchants—and neither un- 
derstand nor favor the development 
of the co-operative movement. They 
seem incapable of viewing this mar- 
keting problem from the grower’s 
standpoint and view this movement as 
the “crazy act of a bunch of kickers.” 
The writer has felt that the chain 
stores have a great future, on account 
of their great purchasing power and 
economy of operation, and that they 
will be the means of moving at retail 
a large number of cars of fruits and 
vegetables at a fair price, as “ey de- 
pend upon volume of business rather 
than large profit margins te bring 
them success. He therefore suggested 
to one salesman that an effort be 
made to sell to a large chain store 
grocery concern a number of carloads 
of potatoes and thus eliminate the 
usual line of brokers, jobbers and eom- 
mission merchants in the deal. The 
effort was successful and a large num- 





ber of-cars of potatoes were thus han- 
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by C. E. Bassett 


dled on a close margin, moved quickly 
and at a substantial saving to both the 
growers and eaters of those “spuds.” 
But this deal was looked upon by the 
rank and file of city salesmen as not 
quite “ethical.” -And several took the 
time to inform me that I had a lot to 
learn about how to run a fruit and 
vegetable business. The truth of that 
statement hurt a little, but I still be- 
lieve that there are times when sales 
can be made without burying them 
under so much expensive and unneces- 
sary service. : 

And it is that one thing—service— 
that must be weighed most carefully, 
when it comes to condemning middle- 
men. We all want to be waited upon, 
but we object to the cost. We will 
not, or cannot, hold our products until 
the markets are ready to take them, 
and the consumer will not, or cannot, 
buy his yearly supply in advance, but 
both the grower and consumer classes 
unite in the lamentation chorus— 
“down with the middleman”—the only 
fellow who will take the storage and 
speculative chance. We will all agree 
that where a really necessary service 
is rendered, a reasonable charge 
should be made, but where the co- 
operative movement can render a 
cheaper or better service, or can dis- 
pense with certain services and save 
the cost, it should be done. 


I‘ ANSWER to the frequent question 

of why fruit is rotting in the grow- 
er’s orchard while it is very high in 
the city markets, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has taken 
the case of the Georgia peach this sea- 
son and finds that the reason is to be 
fcund in the costs of transportation 
and other marketing costs. 

The past season witnessed the pro- 
duction of the largest peach crop in 
the history of Georgia and much of 
the fruit that was not thinned was too 
small to pay transportation costs. 
This was left in the orchards and 
trotted. A bushel of culls costs just 
as much to get to market as does a 
bushel of high-grade fruit. The total 
crop in Georgia this year was esti- 
mated at 18,000 cars, but only 13,500 
cars were finally marketed. The gov- 
ernment report says: “The loss of 
one variety, Hiley Belles, was especial- 
ly iarge. When these peaches came 
on, prices were so low that had the 
producer delivered his peaches to the 
packer free of cost the fruit would not 
have paid the marketing charges. 
Many cars of early peaches were put 
on the market without being thorough- 
ly culled, and because they were un- 
satisfactory to the trade, the market 
became demoralized. Later varieties, 
as a result of grading and elimination 
of poor fruit, sold better. 

“The different cost items which en- 
ter into the expense of marketing 
peaches show convincingly why it 
pays to handle only the best fruit dur- 
ing a season of large production. The 
approximate cost of a six-basket (24 
quart) peach carrier; together with 
the cost of packing and loading into 
ears, is 52 cents. The freight and 
icing charge on a six-basket carrier 
from Georgia to New York is about 
70 cents. This is a total of $1.22 de- 
livered -in New York. From the net 
sales price received for the fruit, these 
charges are deducted and the balance 
is received by the producer for his 
labor and fruit. On August 4, the 
range of prices on six-basket carriers 
of peaches was from $1.75 to $2.50. 
These prices were to jobbers of car- 
lots and represent the initial cost of 
peaches at the first point in the line 
of marketing distribution in ae - 
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ing to receive? 


tor November, 1924 


“The distribution of fruits and vege- 
tables in New York City is a costly 
operation at best and this cost is 
greatly increased by the ungraded con- 
dition of much of the stock which is 
delivered to this market. In order 
that buyers may inspect the fruit, it 
is necessary that it be moved to a 
central point where work may be done 
as quickly as possible. In New York 
the piers furnish this point and there 
the cars are centralized~and distribu- 
tion begins. A car of peaches is de- 
livered to a carlot receiver to a pier 
in New York. The receiver unloads 
the car on the pier and splits it into 
units from five to 100 carriers, each 
jobber buying according to his needs. 
The jobber has his purchase delivered 
to trucks, which haul it to his place 
of business in one of the five or six 
secondary markets. Here the jobber 
splits his supply into units that will 
meet the needs of the retailers. Again 
the truck is used to deliver the re- 
tailer’s purchase to his place of busi- 
ness. Here the last splittings of pur- 
chases are made and range in size, 
according to the consumer’s desires, 
which may be one peach or one or 
more baskets. Often there is another 
truck delivery which takes the product 
to the consumer. 

“Bach step in this distribution is an 
added cost and each handler must 
make a profit. The cumulative result 
is the consumer’s price. It has been 
estimated that the initial moving 
charge from pier to truck, a distance 
of 500 yards, is $20 per car. From 
pier to the large distributing points 
will range from $24 to $65 per car. 
Each handler must exact a profit, 
which may be small, but the total ex- 
pense is large. Peaches are a highly 
perishable product and the various 
handlings along the route from pro- 
ducer to consumer entail considerable 
loss through physical injury, while 
changes in temperature aggravate 
these and other defects. This loss is 
the consumer’s loss as the retail price 
of the merchantable fruit must cover 
the expenses and profits in all the 
transactions. 

“These figures and facts, which ex- 
plain rather convincingly the reasons 
for the so-called waste of fruit at the 
production end, while the consumer 
must pay a considerable price, have 
been prepared by the department 
after careful investigation. Similar 
conditions are to be found in the han- 
dling of practically all perishable food 
products.” 





RECEIPT is acknowledged of three 
inquiries from subscribers, asking 
if the efforts to establish standards for 
packing fruits and vegetables is in the 
interest of farmers, or if it is done to 
make it easier for the trade. 

Any movement that will tend to 
create confidence in the mind of the 
buyer towards any commodity will in- 
crease a demand for that product and 
so make a market. Standardization is 
the first essential in merchandising 
any manufactured product. When our 
readers go into a store to buy a-bar 
of soap, is it necessary for them to 
paw over the whole store supply to 
find the largest bar or the one of best 
grade? The uniformity of the goods 
makes such a waste of time unneces- 
sary. But when we go into that same 
store to buy a peck of potatoes or 
apples, every human faculty is needed 
to get the best, unless these products 
have come from some reliable grower 
or association by whom they have 
been graded according to some well 
recognized standard. 

The government has et Washington 
in the Bureau of Standards a set of 
weights and measures, and all scales 
and measures of solids and liquids 
must conform to them or be discarded 
and destroyed. It makes it possible 
for us to order goods from a distance 
and feel sure that we will receive. an 
exact quantity. And in these days, 
when our fruits are produced many 
hundreds of miles from the consuming 
markets, we want to make sales free 
on board the cars at our shipping sta- 
tion. How is a buyer going to order 
a car of apples at a given price, unless 
he knows very nearly what he is go-- 








It is often claimed that manufac- 
turers can regulate the grade of their 
goods more closely than can the 
farmer in growing his crops. But in- 
spectors in factories watch most close- 
ly to see that nothing of an inferior 
grade goes out on orders, except as 
“seconds.” The citrus grower associa- 
tions of California and Florida, and 
the northwestern box apple associa- 
tions have demonstrated that they can 
grade so accurately that when you go 
into a store to buy their produéts you 
do not have to ask for the top layer. 
The bottom is just like the top. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued grades for 
nearly a score of farm products, and 
others will be established as fast as 
possible. These grades are not com- 
pulsory but only optional. But, if a 
grower or shipper quotes his products 
as being of one of these grades, the 
purchaser can hold him to the delivery 
of just that grade. Without these, or 
similar grades, it would be impossible 
to have Federal or State‘inspection at 
shipping point or at point of delivery. 
At the present time, auction sales are 
being made in many cities when the 
cars of perishables are thousands of 
miles away, on the basis of the reports 
of government inspectors. That shows 
how much confidence the buyers have 
in government grades and inspection. 

It is so well known that graded 
products hold up better in storage 
that loans on warehouse receipts re- 
quire that the products be graded. 
How can we advertise our farm prod- 
ucts and increase the demand, unless 
we offer a product that is uniform and 
that meets the requirements of some 
well known “yard stick?” 

If we growers demand goods of uni- 
form quality when we buy, is it fair 
to ask our patrons to take our un- 
graded products? And as a business 
proposition, do we not know that the 
section that is in the lead in this mat- 
ter of standardization will be the one 
that reaps the golden sheckles, while 
those who offer goods of an unknown 
value are bewailing their bad “luck?” 

are is for the good of 
all. 





IGURES regarding the 1922 raisin 
crop show that during the crop 
year of 1922, the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California, Fresno, Calif., 
received from its members 204,630 
tons of raisins, with a gross sale value 


“of $30,830,087.78, including fruit valued 


at $4,413,552.05 carried over into the 
next season. Returns to growers 
amounted to $13,151,954.40, or 43 per 
cent «cf the gross sales, an average 
price of 3.2136 cents per pound. 





Chain Stores Unite 


ARECENT report states that the 14 
largest chain store systems of 
the United States have combined 
their 19,000 stores into one organiza- 
tion for the purpose of securing 
larger control of the retail trade of 
the country. Among the organiza- 
tions which have united their inter- 
ests are: Woolworth, Kresge, A. & 
P. Stores, United Cigar Stores, United 
Drug Stores, McCrory Stores, S. H. 
Cress Co. and the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. It is said that these 
stores did a combined business of 
$68,000,000 last year. 

This movement should be of inter- 
est to food producers because of the 
fact that the operations of the retail 
store system of the country consti- 
tute a vital problem in the distribu- 
tion of food products. 





Discernments 


“She married him because he bought 
such a beautiful engagement ring.” 

“Yes,” commented Miss Cayenne; 
“so many girls are better judges of 
diamonds than they are of men.” 





Mother—No, Bobbie, absolutely no. 
For the third time I tell you that you 
can’t have another chocolate. 

Bobbie (in despair)—Oh, gee, I don’t 
know where Dad gets the idea that 
you’re always changing your mind.— 
The American Legion Weekly. 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in 
fair weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or 
for the dire emergency in the dead of night. 
service is taken as a matter of course. 


Its continuous 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires 
are kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. 
A few drops of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the 
wire maze of a switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind 
storm or the mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize 


Every channel for the.speech currents must be kept elec- 
The task is as endless as housekeeping. 
Inspection of apparatus, equipment and all parts of the 
plant is going on all the time. Wire chiefs at “test boards” 
locate trouble on the wires though miles awzy. Repairmen, 
the “‘trouble hunters,” are at work constantly wherever they 
are needed in city streets, country roads or in the seldom- 
trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a 
huge undertaking. To keep this vast mechanism always 
electrically alive and dependable is the unending task of 
tens of thousands of skillful men and women in every state 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











Retail Package for Apples 
Wanted in Michigan 


A BETTER retail package for use in 
the sale of apples is the object of 
a contest to be conducted in connec- 
tion with the apple show and annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society to be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., early in December. 
Cash prizes are being offered for the 
best packages submitted. The public 
is-to be the judge. 

The aim of the contest will be to 
find some type or types of packages 
which will tend to increase retail 
sales of apples and thus stimulate 
consumption of the fruit. A feeling 
exists that the bushel and barrel have 
outgrown their usefulness, the State 
Horticultural Society advises, and 
that a more suitable package is need- 
ed, possibly one that a consumer can 
carry home from the cash and carry 
stores or which may be mailed to a 
friend in a distant city. 





Good Ruler Wanted 


Mr. Blimp: ‘Remember, the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Don’t forget that, dear.” 

Mrs. Blimp: “Then you come right 
in and rule the world awhile. I’m 
tired.”—Good Hardware. 
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GROWER MaGAzINE—3 years for $1.00. 
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America’s most 
popular poultry 
Publication, 
Beautifully print- 
ed on the best of 
paper with cov- 
ers showing 
standard bred 
birds in natural 
colors. Edited by 
men who know 
ehickens, and 
who are opera- 
tors and owners 
of successful 
poultry farms. A 
magazine of from 
64 to 136 pages 
—all solid, live, 
substantial i n- 
formation and 
advice. 





Through a special arrangement with its pub- 
lishers we are enabled to offer it in club with 
other good magazines at a remarkable saving 


to our readers. 
OFFER No. 1 


Farm & Home............. 1 yr. All For 
Everybodys Poultry Mag....1 yr. 
American Fruit Grower Mag.2 yrs. $1 .0O 
OFFER No, 2 
ce eee lyr. 
Pathfinder (26 issues)..... 6 mo. All Fer 
Everybodys Poultry Mag....1 yr. $1 .00 
American Fruit Grower Mag.1 yr. 
OFFER No. 3 
Gee MiG ciciccccisccce lyr. 
Wemtan’s Wetldl..s 6incccices 3 ¥e. All For 
Everybodys Poultry Mag....1 yr. $1 .C0cOo 
American Fruit Grower Mag.1 yr. 


If already a subscriber to any magazine men- 
tioned in club you want, your renewal will be 
extended from expiration date, 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 
Send your remittance to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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Performance is the First Essential 


N ATWATER KENT Radio 
you get selectivity to tune out 
a station you do not want. Sen- 
sitiveness to bring in a station you 
do want. You get faithful repro- 
duction; ample volume, without 
distortion, and it is easy to operate. 


For distance, ease of tuning and 
reception without interference, 
Atwater Kent receiving sets have 
mo peer. 





There is an Atwater KENT instru- 
ment—receiving set or loud speaker 
to suit your preference,—in size, 
type and price, but only one stande 
ard—the bese that can be 
ptoduced with fine materials and 
master workmen. 


Before you purchase a radio instru- 
ment :—see the ATWaTER KENT line 
—examine it—and there will be no 
doubr as to your choice. 


Literature on request 
Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4945 Scenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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” Engine 
prices 19% below 
1913 level 


“Z” engine prices are lower than farm 
uct prices today. Horsepower 
ior horsepower, you can buy the fa- 
mous‘‘Z” with fewer bushels of wheat, 
fewer pounds of cotton, fewer hogs— 
tha mM were required to buy the 
Fairbanks-Morse engine of 1913. 
Remember, this is a genuine “Z”, 
famous for its dependability — its 
economy. More than 1,250,000 horse- 
power now in farm service. Quantity 
production, engineering skill and 
careful manufacture have been com- 
bined to give you a better engine at 
a lower price. Investigate—See the 
Fairbanks-Morse dealerinyourtown. 


TODAY ’S PRICES: 
1% h. P.. 3h. Pp. 
Battery Equipt Magneto Equipt 
$48.50 U K 
3h. p. oo 
Batts: ~ Hquipt $98.50 
3.50 6h. 
- 1% + - 
agneto Equipt 
Uses Kerosene 
$58.50 


F. O. B. factory. 
Add freight to your own town. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Manufacturers « Chicago 





Oregon Prune Situation 


RUNE drying in Oregon and in 

Clark county, Wash., was practical- 
ly completed early in October. The 
season was unusually early due to 
dry weather. Some prune shipments 
were made this year in September, 
an unusual occurrence. 

The quality is said to be particular- 
ly good. Brown rot, which often 
causes serious damage, did not ap- 
pear this season. The pack will be 
free from splits and immature fruits, 
iit is reported 
| The tonnage in Oregon and Clark 
| county was placed at about 45,000,000 
pounds early in the season. A heavy 
drop just before maturity eliminated 
about 10,000,000 pounds. As a result, 
only about 30,000,000 pounds, or less, 
were actually produced. As an ex- 
ample, the Eugene Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation estimated its production at 
1,000,000 pounds early in the season 
but later revised its estimate to 600,- 
000 pounds. 

Last year the Oregon and Clark 
county crops totalled about 45,000,000 
pounds. A carry-over of 20,000,000 
pounds was on hand from the 1922 
crop. At present, there is no carry- 
over of prunes in primary hands. A 
strong demand is reported for the 
lower grades of prunes at this time, 
and the growers are expecting fair re- 
turns for the crop. , 











Rebuilding the Gulf Coast 
Citrus Industry 
(Continued from page 8) 


Coast would have been totally wiped 
out. The damage suffered last winter 
serves as a good demonstration of the 
value of proper spraying for the con- 
trol of insects and diseases, and it 
demonstrated that orchards cannot 
withstand low temperature if the 











vitality of the trees is impaired by 
insects and diseases. 

The cold spell experienced last 
January was the second of the kind 
in 25 years; in fact, not since Febru- 
ary, 1899, had this section experienced 


| sO low a temperature as on January 
6 and 7, 1924. In addition, the weather 


was comparatively cold throughout 
the winter until the middle of April, 
so that the trees had no chance to 
recuperate, It is the writer’s opin- 
ion, from previous observations, that 
if normal weather had prevailed after 
the freeze, the damage would not 
have been as great as it was. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the trees, 
irrespective of whether they were 20 
years or one year old, were damaged 
beyond the point of rehabilitation. It 
should be borne in mind that set- 
backs of this kind are only incidental 
and may be expected to occur at in- 
tervals in any fruit industry, and 
therefore the grower should, by dili- 
gent study, draw lessons from such 
occurrences as will, in the future, en- 
able him to produce a better tree with 
greater production per acre. 


Vitality an Important Factor in 
Resisting Cold 

It is interesting to note that prac- 
tically all bearing orchards, which 
had a heavy crop in 1923 suffered 
more severely from the low tempera- 
ture than orchards having a smaller 
crop, the soil conditions, method of 
cultivation, insect. and disease control 
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the Satsuma orchards was begun 
promptly last spring by giving ample 
fertilization and intensive cultivation 
throughout the summer until late in 
July, when cover crops were planted 
in many orchards. The dead trees are 
being gradually removed, and the dead 
wood in living trees is being pruned 
out so that many orchards now are 
presenting a better appearance than 
they did a year ago. The greater por- 
tion of the trees lost will be replant- 
ed during the coming winter. 

The outstanding requisites for re- 
habilitation of the industry are as 
follows: 

1. The removal of all dead trees 
and the pruning out of all dead wood. 
This dead material should be removed 
from the orchard and burned. 

2. Disease and insect control must 
be as perfect as possible. 

3. More plant food must be given; 
in fact, the grower will do well (and 
it will pay him well) to increase the 
fertilizer 100 per cent in not less than 
two applications, the first of which 
should be applied in February, the 
second late in May or early June, and 
the third about the time the cover 
crop is planted late in July. The 
potash content in the fertilizer should 
be increased to not less than eight to 
10 per cent, and the potash derived 
from sulphate of potash. 

4. Intensive cultivation must be 
practiced from early April to the lat- 
ter part of July. This cultivation 
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Effects of last 


and fertilizing being the same in both 
orchards. For example, there are or- 
chards that bore only one-half as 
large a crop in 1923 as in 1922. These 
orchards came through with a mini- 
mum loss in number of trees, while 
the orchards that bore heavily in 
1922, and even heavier in 1923, suf- 
fered more severely. A few orchards 
that bore extremely heavy both years, 
but were given heavier applications of 
fertilizer, had small losses. 

It seems to resolve itself into a 
question of vitality. Where the heavy 
crop used up all the plant food for 
fruit production, leaving little or 
nothing for the tree itself, the damage 
was more severe. These observations 
point clearly to the need of adequate 
Plant food supply to take care of the 
crop produced, plus a surplus for the 
tree itself. 

The question of cover crops during 
the latter part of the summer is an- 
other very important factor, the value 
of which was also demonstrated last 
winter. While a reverse of the kind 
suffered by the Satsuma growers last 
winter is indeed a hardship for a fruit- 
growing district, it is not without its 
compensations, because it points out 
certain vital things that the growers 
must observe in the future to be bet- 
ter prepared to meet set-backs of 
this nature. 

Rebuilding the Satsuma Industry 

The Satsuma industry on the Gulf 
Coast will be rehabilitated and built 
better than it originally was. The 
trees that survived last winter’s low 
temperature will be better cared for 
in the future than they were in the 
past. The work of rehabilitation of 





winter’s freeze 


should be shallow. 

5. Systematic spraying should be 
practiced during the winter while the 
trees are dormant, with oil emuwsion 
for scale insects. Ateleast two spray- 
ings with Bordeaux solution should be 
made in the spring, one when about 
half of the blossoms are shed and an- 
other two weeks later to protect the 
young fruit against the sour scab 
fungus. 

6. One or two sprayings should be 
made during the summer against rust 
mite, not only for the purpose of pro- 


ducing bright fruit but for the purpose - 


also of preventing the trees from be- 
ing devitalized. 

7. Legume cover crops should be 
planted each year and plowed under 
after harvest of the fruit crop. 

If a uniform system embracing the 
suggestions set forth above is carried 
out, it will result in a much greater 
production per acre, and in a better 
quality of fruit than has been pro- 
duced before. That being so, the cost- 
ly set-back from the freeze of last 
winter will benefit the industry in the 
future more than anything else could 
have done. The grower should always 
bear in mind that it is not so much a 
question of the cost per acre per year 
in maintaining the orchard up to the 
highest possible standard, as it is 
what we get out of it in the way of 
profit. 

The watchword for the Satsuma 
growers in the future should be in- 
tensive rather than extensive, because 
the former leads to better profit and 
better orchards, while the latter re- 
sults in low yields of poor quality 
fruit and in sma:i profits, if any at all. 
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The Orchard Home Department 
by Mary Lee Adams 


It’s a Fine Day—in Skye 


ia THE Inner Hebrides, just off the 
west coast of Scotland, lies ‘the 
“Misty Isle of Skye” with its well- 
earned reputation for excessive rain- 
fall. Yet the Skyeman’s invariable 
greeting to the passerby is, “It’s a fine 
day,” to which, if you have any re- 
spect for convention, you reply “Aye, 
wind ahead,” and he, cheerily, “Aye, 
none too cool.” This breezy inter- 
change is the more interesting in that 
the second statement (your own for- 
tunately) is the only one with a grain 
of truth in it. 

As a matter of fact, it’s a very damp 
day with wind ahead and a tempera- 
ture that keeps one active. But what 
of it? Should the damp day turn wet, 
and you with it, nobody minds in 
Skye. Men, women and children sit 
chatting on the sopping turf while the 
rain falfs upon them. Soon the sun 
looks out and the whole visible world 
of mountain, moorland, lake and cliff, 
becomes invested with a crystal, many- 
colored charm that wipes the rain 
clean out of remembrance. 


Land of Enchantment 


Fear of wet weather has held tour- 
ists away from Skye, yet it has its 
lovely fair summers and, could I make 
you see through my eyes, you’d be 
clamoring to spend your next vacation 
there. Such a restful time you would 
have, without hurry or worry. “What 
is a handful of hours in the Hebrides?” 
If you are the victim of “nerves” (and 
what American woman is so in- 
dependently unfashionable as to deny 
them?) Skye will soothe you into for- 
getting that such things exist. Its 
hospitable people, the soft, fragrant, 
exhilarating air, the historic and 
mythical romances that cling to its 
every nook, and above all, its sheer 
loveliness in rain or shine, form an 
irresistible combination. iva 

Throughout its 50 miles of length 
and 23 of width, one can get scarcely 
more than three miles from sea water, 
so deeply indented are its shores with 
bays and long winding lochs reaching 
far inland. These give the island its 
surprising length of coast line—over 
2000 miles. Cascades tumble down 
the mountain sides, hasty rivers rush 
through ferny moorland glens, rills 
gurgle among the black peats and 
water wells up from the mossy bogs 
that spread their wet sponges over 
the high hilltops. All these keep 
meadow and mountain wondrous 
green until the heather veils the 
autumn slopes in purple glory. 


Smartest of Sport Clothes 


Be sure to get your sport clothes 
here. Knitting and weaving are the 
main home industries. Sheep, in these 
high latitudes, produce an unexcelled 
quality of wool. The very best tweeds 
and homespuns are made in this and 
the neighboring islands. St. Kilda 
and Harris homespun tweeds, with 
that flavory, “sheepy smell” so ex- 
tolled by experts, have their enthusi- 
astic advocates. American golfers 
know them well. 

The smart Fair Isle sweaters are 
skillfully knitted in designs that bear 
a curious resemblance to the patterns 
woven -by our own Navajo Indians. 
From Shetland comes those exquisite- 
ly soft, lacy shawls, so sheer that they 
can be drawn through a ring. Royalty, 
itself, does not disdain them. On a 
visit to the Wembly exposition, the 
Duchess of York, daughter-in-law to 
King George, purchased one of these 
lovely shawls for $500. 

You may see your tweed suit wan- 
dering over the moors, literally “on 
the hoof.” Sheep graze the steepest 
slopes, and scarcely less sure-footed 
are the picturesque little Highland 
cattle that look so fierce with their 
long horns, shaggy sides and long fore- 
locks tumbled over wild eyes. 

You need not fear the cattle but 
probably will do so at first in spite 
of their gentleness. As one old Skye- 

an told me, “They’ll no harm ye. 
It’s natural ye would be _ nairvous. 


I’d be nairvous mysel’. Na, a stick 
will do ye no good. Aye! if it comes 
to grips like that, they’ll ha’e the best 
o’ ye.” Let them alone and they will 
no more think of picking a quarrel 
with you than would the bright little 
wire-haired doggies or the clever 
collies that companion the shepherds 
everywhere. 


Plain Living, High Thinking 


A sturdy simplicity of life saves the 
Skyeman from want. The crofter’s 
thatched gray stone cottage seems to 
rise from the ground as naturally as 
do the flowers, and has the essential 
beauty of fitness. The sodded huts of 
the poor cottars (they who have no 
land) look as much at home onthe 
moor as the shaggy cattle, but little 
comfort can be found within their low 
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differ much from other wild Highland- 
ers 200 years ago. 


A Horrid Husband 


What a relief to enter the picture 
gallery. Beautiful portraits by great 
masters smile from the walls. But 
there’s something sinister about the 
smile that the nineteenth chief (great- 
grandfather of the present McLeod of 
McLeod) casts upon the lovely lady 
on his right, and in the sneer with 
which he has turned from the less 
lovely lady on-his left. 

Ah! Madam, that’s his first wife. 
When he tired of her and fell in love 
with the second lady, he threw poor 
number one into that dungeon, down 
the hole of which you may peep shud- 
dering. Unwilling to incur the odium 
of starving a wife to death, he threw 








Highland cattle in Skye 


windowless walls. A small square of 
glass, set amid the deep grass and 
flowers of the roof, occasionally re- 
lieves the inner gloom. 

Yet even from these “black houses” 
many youths go to the renowned uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, master their 
studies with unusual ease and attain 
distinction in law, medicine and divin- 
ity. The average of intelligence is 
remarkably high, the percentage of 
illiteracy surprisingly low. If you re- 
mark to a Skyeman that a certain in- 
dividual is exceptionally bright, his 
reply is “Aye, he would be. He’s 
Scotch.” Their simple faith, appar- 
ently borne out by facts, is that the 
Scotchman has superior brains and 
that the Highlanders and Islanders 
are superior Scots. 


Skye’s Romantic Castle 


However limited the stay in Skye, 
no one fails to visit old Dunvegan 
Castle, for so many centuries the 
stronghold of the McLeod chieftains. 
The great gray pile of the castle rises 
from the great gray cliff overhanging 
Loch Dunvegan. When the portcullis 
was lowered, none might gain access 
to its massive moated walls save from 
the sea by a tiny path cut in the rock. 

Here romance reigns supreme. Fac- 
ing the castle frowns the “Hanging 
Hill” where those out of favor with 
the Chief were strung up with little 
ado. Pouf! what’s a hanging more or 
less? For a real thrill, enter the ban- 
quet hall and look at the long table 
where the Campbells of Argyle were 
entertained when they came to make 
peace with their ancient foes. It is 
a brave sight. On the rizht of each 
Campbell sits a McLeod, for this is 
a feast of brotherly love. The Chief 
rises and lifts his goblet to toast his 
guests. It is filled with blood, and 
suddenly, as he dashes its contents 
across the table, every McLeod re- 
sponds to the signal by stabbing the 
Campbell on his left. And so they 
slew 120 of that clan. Nor did they 


bits of salt herring down to her until 
she obligingly died of thirst, and “all 
went merry as a marriage bell” at his 
second nuptials. 


Our Link with Skye 


Though the heroes of Skye have 
some black names among them, her 
adored heroine, Flora McDonald, was 
altogether lovely and admirable. This 
courageous woman lived most of her 
life in Skye, where she is buried. 
Here, at great risk of her life, she 
brought Bonny Prince Charlie, the 
“Young Pretender,” to the throne of 
Britain, disguised as her Irish maid. 
Here she hid him in caves, and on 
this shore she bade him farewell when 
he escaped to France. 

Late: she came with her husband to 
North Carolina, where some of her 
descendants still live, along with nu- 
merous other Highlanders who emi- 
grated at the same time as the Mc- 
Donalds. They have fulfilled the say- 
ing that a Scotchman is as sure to 
bob to the top as a cork. A McLeod 
has been governor of South Carolina, 
and Angus McLean is governor-elect 
of North Carolina. So the Hebrides 
have stretched a slender thread of 
kinship across the ocean. 





Man the Swiftest Creature 


N THE water, on earth and in the 

air, man was, within the memory 
of men, outdistanced by birds, beasts 
and fishes. This did not suit his tem- 
perament and he began to cry aloud 
to science, “Faster! Faster!” How 
well science has served him in all 
three elements is shown today. 

On the earth, the hunting leopard 
of India, the cheetah, is the “fastest 
thing on legs,” and can run for a short 
while at the rate of 60 miles per hour. 
The record of the automobile stands, 
unbroken so far as I know, at a little 
over 136 miles per hour. 

The tarpon, swiftest of fishes, has 


shown a speed estimated at 80 miles 
per hour, but the motor boat, Miss 
America, leaves him, though not far, 
behind. 

In the air man encounters his swift- 
est rivals. Of these, Asia produces 
the leader in the spine-tailed swift 
whose flight is said to reach at its 
maximum 200 miles per hour. Yet 
just here man has shown his great- 
est superiority. So rapidly is the 
speed of aeroplanes increasing that it 
would be rash to state a maximum. 
Two hundred miles per hour is al- 
ready far distanced, and we cannot 
guess the ultimate development. 

So man, physically one of the most 
defenseless and inferior of created be- 
ings, has triumphed through his 
brains. His deficiency in speed has 
been more than made up by mechan- 
ical contrivances, while as for being 
defenseless, nothing can withstand his 
attack. 





Song of the Heart 


Life is so old, 

Love is so new, 
Let me be still 

And dream of you. 


Let me be still 
And speak no word 
Save that my warm 
Blood sings unheard. 


Let my warm blood 
Sing low to you. 
Life is so old, 
Love is so new. 





Not Their Way 


"T HoucH England is the undisputed 

leader in tailoring the outer man, 
she is, from the American point of 
view, lamentably indifferent, as one 
might say, to the inner man. One of 
our tall, lanky Yanks found in London 
that if he would secure underwear 
sufficiently long, he must buy it wide 
in proportion. “I know,” said the com- 
placent salesman, “that in America 
you make the clothes to fit the people, 
but we don’t do it that way over 
here.” 





Useful Knowledge 


WAS delighted to learn the other 

day that one could boil an egg with 
a hole in it and none of the contents 
would leak out if another hole was 
made directly opposite. This made 
exactly the same appeal to me as the 
advertisement of a bargain sale, but 
since then I’ve wasted no end of time 
looking for an egg with a hole. To- 
morrow I shall be driven to puncture 
a perfect egg in order to test the 
statement. 





Too Fond of Red Tape 


RS. IDA CLYDE CLARK says that 

men have red tape souls. If this 
be so, women may be the less vexed 
by former Ambassador Harvey deny- 
ing that women have any souls at all. 
Mrs. Clark instances an official who 
stood always at the foot of a stair- 
case in a foreign government build- 
ing though no one could tell why. 
Further inquiry disclosed that it was 
an hereditary job in this man’s family, 
the first holder of the position having 
been placed there to guard the stair- 
way when it had been newly painted 
generations ago. 





BPX FERBER once observed that 
women ar’ natural squirrels and 
store up everything that may possibly 
“come in handy’ in the course of 
ages. That man is not of so saving a 
disposition seems clearly proved in 
the announcement by one of the prin- 
cipal hotels of London, the Savoy, 
that it is puzzled what disposition to 
make of the large quantities of cloth- 
ing left behind by male guests. The 
theory is that men come to London, 
are outfitted by English tailors, and 
discard the suits made-in-America. 
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pm all year m sumy 


=> FLORIDA 


F you would really live while you 
work, come to Florida! Here you 
can enjoy 2 @ year-round, heaithful, 

pleasant climate, in a land of semi-tropic 
beauty, and profit splendidly by grow- 
ing 2 and 3 crops annually. 


Hillsborough County 


j Soon Tampa, South Flerida’s 
metrupolis city, offers ex eptienal op- 
portunities for farmer-settiers. Citrus 
its, vegetables, staples, livestock, 
poultry New developments in bananas, 
pes. blackberries, 
paved highways; 
i} mainline railroads. Good schools. Raw 
H lands $30 to $100 acre, Write for FRESE 
agricultural booklet. 






















TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
Tampa, Florida 
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Starts Easy at Zero 


Wi ia Air Friction Carburetor § 
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saaely double Sah Sai bond 
power and flexibility. Models for 
ny car, truck, tractor, marine or 
oes rg marae Makes old cars better than new. See 
- maile 


Ford . ety mi. rat. [Chevrolet 32 mi. mee 

Maxwell. 30 Overland .32 mi. ulema’ 24 24 a 
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SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 3°. any 
cat in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off 
on high im any weather without priming or heating— 


No jerki chok ts Wanted. 
AiR-PRICTION CARBURETOR, COMPANY 
__ 139€ Kay.aunrd budluing Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 











$16 to $15 A WEEK__ Score: of of nursery satin 


ADDED TO YOUR INCOME scriptions = the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE az a side line in con- 
mection with the sale of nursery stock, and are finding it an 
easy matter te add from $10.00 to $15.00 week to their in- 
come in this way. You can do the same. Write for particu- 
tars. AMERICAN A wom GROWER MAGAZINE, 643 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 


GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 





Planning Thanksgiving Dinner 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some hae nane who want it, 
But we hae meat and we can eat 
And say the Lord be thankit. 
—Robert Burns. 
M OST of us are so busy thinking 
about all the good things that 
mother will give us to eat on Thanks- 
giving Day that we lose sight of the 
true significance of the day—deep and 
lasting thankfulness for our bountiful 


| harvests, rich resources, fertile lands, 
| a government truly “of the people, for 


| the people and by the people,” 





which 
guarantees to all the right to the 
pursuit of happiness and an honest 
livelihood, and last of all our loving, 
loyal friends. 

It isn’t altogether mother’s fault if 
she isn’t properly thankful — she 
hasn’t a chance! From the time she 
bakes her first fruit cake until the 
dinner is on the table in November, 
all her time and energy will go into 
the making of- delicacies to satisfy 
our over-grown appetites. We should 
contribute something to Thanksgiving 
besides over-developed appetites. 
Every one of us, from dad on down to 
the “leastest,” should help mother in 
every way possible so that she also 
can enjoy the dinner and be truly 
thankful. 


Do Not Fix too Many Dishes 

In the past mothers the country 
over have tried to do too much for 
Thanksgiving. They “fixed” a dish of 
every kind of meat, vegetable, pickle, 
relish, pie, cake and pudding all for 
one meal, and were themselves “ready 
to drop” from heat and over-work 
when the dinner was served. By the 
time the members of the family had 
had two helpings of everything, they, 
too, were sick from over-eating. Then 
it falls on mother to administer stom- 
achache medicine and “clear up” after 
the dinner. Such a program is neith- 
er a fitting way to observe Thanksgiv- 
ing Day nor is it necessary. 

The modern mother plans. her 
Thanksgiving dinner well in advance, 
and at the same time works out 2 
schedule for doing each thing in con- 
nection with the dinner. If she is 
really wise, she includes in her din- 
ner menu several dishes which may 
be prepared the day before, several 
days before, or even weeks before. 
Fruit cakes are best when made six 
weeks in advance and then packed in 
sugar until wanted. She will do all 
her marketing for staple groceries 2 
week or two weeks beforehand, hav- 
ing carefully checked over the recipes 
to be used and her supplies to ascer- 
tain just what is needed. Nothing is 
more trying to the nerves than to 
find some necessary ingredient miss- 
ing when in the midst of the cooking 


' and baking. 





The turkey, goose or duck, if not 
raised on the farm, should be picked 
out and ordered from some neighbor 
a week or two before. If you cannot 
depend on the bird being in prime 
condition, buy him early and feed him 
up. Vegetables should be brought 
from the garden, washed and, in some 
cases, prepared for cooking the day 
before. Apples atid pears may be se- 
lected and polished several days be- 
fore by other members of the family. 
Mother will not attempt to do it all 
herself but will keep her mind clear 
to direct the work of others to insure 
efficiency. 


Do Housecieaning Early 


Very little housecleaning should be 
done in the last week, except the 
necessary Gaily brushing up. Cur- 


tains, floors, windows, beds, etc., 
should be made immaculate the week 
before and kept that way. The sup- 
ply of table linens should be gone 
over and all necessary washing, iron- 
ing and mending done a week or two 
weeks in advance. Don’t leave these 
things till the last minute. 


The Menu 
It would be impossible to devise a 
menu which could be used without 
modification in every part of this 
country, but I am giving several rep- 
resentative menus which may be 
varied to include local products. Build 
@ menu to suit yourself, but be sure 
and have one. Write it out and pin 
it up where you can see it. Then fol- 
low it! 
Thanksgiving Menu No. ! 
Fruit Cocktail 


ry 
Roast Turkey ’ Giblet Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Gravy 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Combination Vegetable Salad 
Cranberry Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream 
Nuts and Raisins Coffee 





Thanksgiving Menu No. It! 
Oyster Cocktail Salted Crackers 
Ripe Olives Celery ‘ 
Roast Turkey Union Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Currant Jelly 
String Beans Sweet Corn 
Fruit Salad 
Bread and Butter 


Fruit Cake ints Coffee 





Thanksgiving Menu No. til 
Orange Cup 
Relish lery 
Roast Turkey Chestnut Dressing 
Boiled Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Brussels Sprouts 
Creamed Onions 
Cranberry Jelly on Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 
Mince or Pumpkin Pie 
Bonbons and Salted Almonds 
Coffee 


Thanksgiving Menu No. IV 
Fruit Cocktail 

Stuffed Olives 
Roast Turkey 


Celery 
Oyster Dressing 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed Turnips Tomatoes 


Bread and Butter 
Hard Sauce 


Thanksgiving Pudding 
Coffee 


Nuts and Raisins 


Thanksgiving Me Menu No. V 
Clear Soup Crackers 
Sweet Pickled Peaches Celery 
Roast Goose Fruit Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Currant Jelly 
Creamed Carrots String Beans 
Pineapple Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Mince Pie 
Candy and Nuts 

The menus given above are for four- 
course dinners, consisting of the soup 
‘or cocktail course, main meat course, 
salad and dessert. A Thanksgiving 
dinner may be more elaborate, but a 
well-seasoned, attractively served 
meal from any one of these menus 
will satisfy the most exacting appetite 
and at the same time save mother’s 
time and energy. 

In planning a meal, strive to get con- 
trast in color and texture of food in 
the various courses—beans, tomatoes 
or carrots add color to the main course, 
while a dash of paprika or a candied 
cherry will add color to the salad. The 
same vegetable or fruit should not be 
used twice in any one meal. Plan fora 
variety in flavor—the sour, the sweet, 
the spicy and the piquant nicely used. 
Guard against having too many rich 
dishes, as roast goose, glazed sweet 
potatoes, mince pie and a rich pud- 
ding all in one meal. I have known 
women to add te a meal 
already over-rich. You may think 
salads are “frivolous,” Sut you will 
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find that they add a zest to the meal 
which can be secured in no other way. 


Plan Working Schedule 


Now, let us plan our working sched- 
ule together. First we will bake our 
fruit cake at least six weeks ahead. 
We may not plan to serve it for our 
main meal, but it would be nice for 
the evening supper. The cranberry 
jelly can be made a week or two 
weeks before and sealed in jelly 
glasses with paraffin. Then it will 
be already moulded for turning out on 
a lettuce leaf. Cranberry sauce can 
be made a day or two before. Candies, 
nuts and raisins may be purchased 
ready for the table, or if the candies 
are to be made at home, make the 
fondant several days early and form 
into mints, bonbons, etc., the next 
day. Do not attempt to make hot 
bread or rolls for the dinner—your 
oven will be in use and you will have 
many other things to do that morn- 
ing. Bake bread and pies not later 
than the day before Thanksgiving. 
Mince pies can be warmed in the oven 
while the rest of the meal is being 
served,.as most people prefer them 
warm. If the fruit cake is to be iced, 
this must be done the day before. 

Thanksgiving Day is always on 
Thursday. Therefore, it would be ad- 
visable to get the turkey or goose 
ready for roasting on Tuesday, if you 
wish to roast him partly on Wednes- 
day, or on Wednesday at the very 
latest. He should be singed, scrubbed, 
drawn and wiped inside with a wet 
cloth. Cut off the feet and draw the 
sinews from the thighs if he is an old 
tough bird. Tie the legs and wings in 
position for roasting and hang in a 
cold place. Before putting in the 
oven, stuff the breast where the crop 
was with your favorite dressing. If 
you intend to roast him entirely 
Thursday morning, be sure te put him 
in the oven early. Put the giblets on 
to cook and use the broth thus ob- 
tained for clear soup (season well) 
or for gravy or the turkey stuffing. 
Chop the giblets and use in the gravy 
or in the stuffing. If chestnut dressing 
is used, the chestnuts should be pre- 
pared on Tuesday or Wednesday, de- 
pending on when the roasting begins. 


Divide Up Your Work 


Select and trim and wash all fresh 
vegetables the day before. Have some 
feminine member of the family begin 
peeling potatoes, scraping carrots, 
peeling turnips, ete., early on Thurs- 
day. Have one of the boys bring up 
from the fruit house and open all jars 
of needed canned fruits and vege- 
tables. He may shortly before dinner 
also open cans of olives and pine- 
apple. The daughter of the house 
may superintend the laying of the 
table and the arrangement of the fruit 
or floral centerpiece. She can also 
arrange the salads on _ individual 
plates if there are to be salads. Some- 
one will need to stay near the stove 
basting the turkey, making gravy (a 
last minute dish), cooking and sea- 
soning vegetables, making coffee and 
the pudding (if there is one). 

Whoever arranges the table will 
look after the serving dishes. The 
dinner plates will be warmed, as will 
all service dishes and platters for hot 
things. The salad dishes will be cold, 
and salads will be kept in a cool place 
till needed. They should not be ar- 
ranged till toward the last. Pie plates, 
cups and saucers, and dessert silver 
may be placed on the side table or 
buffet in the dining room ready for 
use. 

Garnishing is important, especially 
for the turkey or goose. A simple 
garnish is to arrange celery, parsley 
and lettuce leaves or any two of them 
around the bird. Fried oysters and 
green leaves make a nice garnish for 
the turkey. Blanched chestnuts and 
Sausage cakes are often used, the 
cakes being used in groups of three. 
Plain or stuffed olives and jelly cubes 
are suggested for roast duck. Halves 
of oranges in the skins and green 
leaves make a pretty garnish for duck 
but they would have to be removed 
before carving. For roast goose, 
cooked apple rings with jelly centers 
are appetizing looking. 
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“Family Style” Service 

Service in most farm homes is 
“Family Style.” For this the cock- 
tail or soup is on the table when the 
guests are seated. All the silver up 
to the dessert course would also be 
on the table, together with a service 
plate under the cocktail cup and the 
water glass at the tip of the knife. 
Knives and spoons are placed to the 
right of the plate, with the forks and 
the napkin to the left. Knife blades are 
turned toward the plate. Place cards, if 
used, would be at the top of the cover 
or on the napkin. All relishes, celery, 
olives, crackers, nuts and candy may 
be on the table in attractive dishes 
when the guests are seated. 

As soon as the first course has been 
finished, some member of the family 
will remove the cocktail cup and plate, 
removing from the left, two plates at 
a time. Then the roast, dressing and 
gravy snould be placed before dad’s 
plate for carving and service. He 
may serve the vegetables, also, but 
they may be passed around in serving 
dishes if that method is preferred. 
The salads will be placed in front of 


each cover, with this course, or they 
may have been placed on the table 
from the beginning. When this course 
is finished, the service dishes and all 
plates and silver will be removed. 
Crumbs will be brushed up. 


Mother Serves Dessert 

The dessert and dessert plates will 
be placed before the hostess (mother) 
for serving. The coftee perculator 
and cups and saucers will also. be 
placed before her. The cream and 
sugar may be passed around, or 
mother may ask each guest in turn 
which they prefer and place it in the 
cup before pouring the coffee. In case 
of limited space, the coffee may be 
poured on the side table and passed 
to each guest. 

Each member of the family should 
plan to make some contribution to the 
conversation—something interesting, 
cheerful and witty. Good conversa- 
tion and a hearty laugh are valuable 
aids to digestion as well as necessary 
adjuncts to the enjoyment of an ex- 
cellent dinner. Linger awhile over 
the last course to get the utmost out 
of your dinner, 


-Thanksgiving Dinner Recipes 


DV TO the limited space, I shall not be able to give recipes for every dish 
on the Thanksgiving menu, so I am giving proportions and methods of 


making for the more unusual foods. 


You will not need recipes for certain 


things. For instance, a combination vegetable salad may consist of any or 
all of the following vegetables mixed in any proportion you prefer—string 


beans, 


unned or fresh tomato, canned peas, cubes of carrots, celery, onions, 


cucumbers. Tiny cubes of cheese add zest to the salad. A fruit salad will 
be made up of any fruit you have on hand—apples, oranges, grapes (skins 
removed), pineapple, dates, nuts. Sugar and orange juice make a nice dress- 
ing for a fruit salad. For a pineapple salad, lay a ring of pineapple on 4 let- 
tuce leaf, and fill the center with grated cheese or cottage cheese and nuts, 
cr whipped cream, nuts and a preserved cherry. Fruit cake recipes and those 
for salad dressings have been given in this column in other issues of the 


magazine. 
Chestnut Stuffing 

3c. French chest- 1 t. pepper 

nuts %¢, cream 
% ec. butter 1 c. cracker crumbs 
1 t. salt 

Shell and blanch chestnuts by soaking 
in hot water, pouring on boiling, until 
skins will slip off. Cook meats in_ boiling 
salted water until soft. Drain and mash, 


using a potato ricer. Add one-half of the. 


butter, salt, pepper and cream, Meit re- 
maining butter and mix with cracker 
crumbs, then combine mixtures. Use to 
stuff breast of turkey. 


Oyster Stuffing 


1% c. stale bread 1 _ pt. oysters 
crumbs 2% t. salt. : 

1% c. cracker % c. oyster liquor 
crumbs \% t. pepper 


%c. melted butter %4 t. mace 

Mix bread and cracker crumbs and ad@ 
melted butter, oysters with tough muscles 
removed, oyster liquor and seasonings. 

Cranberry Sauce 

Pick over and wash 3 ec. of cranberries, 
using warm water with a teaspoon of 
soda if the berries are inclined to be bit- 
ter. Rinse and drain and put in granite 
kettle with 1% c. of sugar and 1 c. of 
boiling water. Simmer for about 10 min- 
utes, skim and cool for serving. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Pick over and wash 1 qt. of cranberries 
as for cranberry sauce. Then add 2 ec. 
boiling water and boil for about 20 min- 
utes. Rub through a fine sieve, add 2 c. 
hot sugar and cook for 5 minutes more. 
Turn into glasses and when cold cover 
with paraffin and store till needed. Un- 
mould from glass on a crisp lettuce leaf. 

Sausage Stuffing 

1 small onion ¥% t. powdered 
2.T. butter Thyme 
% Ib sausage meat 2 oz. bread crumbs 
4 doz. French 2t. parsley, finely 

chestnuts chopped 
2t. salt % t. pepper 

Cook finely chopped onion in butter 3 
minutes; then add sausage meat and cook 
5 minutes. Boil chestnuts and mash half 
of them. Add to first mixture with re- 
maining ingredients, and when blended 
add whole chestnuts. 

Fruit Stuffing for Goose 


Fill the body cavity of the goose or 
duck with fresh or canned fruits and 
nuts when bird is about half roasted. 
Canned prunes, pears, raw apples and 
walnuts are a good combination. The 
fruit imparts a delicious flavor to the 
bird, and absorbs sufficient of the meat 
juices to make an excellent dish in itself. 


Roasting the Turkey 

Dress, clean, stuff and truss turkey. 
Place on side on rack in roaster, rub en- 
tire surface with salt, and spread breast, 
egs and wings with 14 c. of butter rubbed 
ntil creamy with 4% c. flour. Dredge 
bottom of pan with flour. Place in hot 
oven, without pan lid, and when flour on 
turkey begins to brown, reduce heat and 
baste every 15 minutes until turkey is 
cooked. For basting. use % c. butter 


melted in % c. boiling water and after 
this use the fat in the pan. Pour water 
in the nan if needed to prevent flour 


from burning. Turn turkey frequently. 
If bird browns too fast cover with but- 
tered paper or place roaster lid on pan. 
Remove string and skewers before serv— 
ing, and garnish. 
Gravy 

Pour off liquid in pan in which turkey 
has been roasted. Skim off 6 T. fat and 
return fat to pan and brown with 6 T. 
flour; pour on gradually 3 ec. stock in 
which giblets have been cooked or use 
liquor Jeft in pan. Cook 5 minutes, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, strain. For 
giblet gravy add heart, liver and gizzard 
finely chopped. 

Oyster Cocktail 

8 small raw oysters 1 t. chopped celery 
1 T. tomato catsup salt 
¥% T. vinegar or % t. Worcestershire 

lemon juice sauce 
2 drops Tabasco 

Mix ingredients, chill thoroughly and 
serve in cocktail glasses, or cases made 
from green peppers (sweet peppers) 
placed on a bed of crushed ice. This 
recipe serves one person. Horseradish 
roat grated may be added. 

Fruit Cocktail 

Remove pulp from grapefruit and mix 
with grated pineapple, bananas cut in 
slices and slices cut in quarters, and 
oranges cut in small pieces with sharp 
knife. Sweeten with powdered sugar, 
place in glasses, garnish with a Maras-— 
chino cherry or other preserved red fruit, 
ané chill. Serve cold. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes 

Wash and pare 6 medium-sized pota- 
toes. Cook in boiling salted water until 
soft. Drain, cut in halves lengthwise, and 
put in buttered pan. Make a syrup by 
boiling 3 minutes % c. sugar and 4 T. 
water and add 1 T. butter. Brush pota- 
toes with syrup and bake until brown, 
basting twice with syrup. 

Thanksgiving Pudding 

% ec. suet % ec. walnut meats 
% lb. chopped figs % c. seeded raisins 
244 c. bread crumbs % t. nutmeg 


% c. milk 2 T. flour 
1c. brown sugar 4 eggs 
1 t. salt 2 t. baking powder 


¥% t. cinnamon 

Chop suet and work with the hand 
until creamy, then add figs. Soak bread 
crumbs in milk, add eggs well beaten, 
sugar, salt and spices. Combine mixtures, 
add nut meats and raisins dredged with 
flour. Sprinkle over baking powder and 
beat thoroughly. Turn into a buttered 
mould, steam 3 hours and serve hot with 
hard sauce. 

Hard Sauce 


¥% c. butter % t. lemon extract 
1c. powdered sugar % t. vanilla 

Cream butter, and add sugar gradually 
while beating constantly. Then add the 
flavoring. 


Orange Cup 
2 oranges % ec. shredded cocoanut 
2 bananas % c. powdered sugar 


Cut the oranges in small pieces with a 
silver knife, and slice and quarter the 
slices of bananas. Add powdered sugar 
and coceanut. This amount will serve 
approximately four persons. Serve cold 
in cocktail glasses or sherbet cups. 
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Niagara lights the farm 


T NIAGARA FALLS, New York, is loe 
cated one of the immense works in 
which Union Carbide is made. 

From these works Union Carbide is 
shipped to 175 direct factory warehouses 
and from them direct to thousands of 
farms lighted by Union Carbide. 


The power of Niagara is used in pro- 
ducing this granite-like material, and the 
almost unbelievable temperature of 
6026° F is required in the furnaces! (Wa- 
ter boils at 212° F, steel melts at about 
2500° F.) 


Hundreds of thousands of farm homes 
depend on the continued operation of 
this and other great Union Carbide works 
for their “‘artificial sunlight.” And thirty 
years of service have proved that the 
Union Carbide supply is as depend- 
able as Niagara herself. 

But these thirty years have proved 
more than Union Carbide’s depend- 
ability. They have demonstrated that 
it yields the largest amount of pure, 
clean gas, with highest illuminating 
power. They have seen the growth of 
Carbide-gas lighting and ‘cooking, 
from its discovery to a place in 
409,000 farm homes! 
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§ UNION:CARBIDE SALES COMPANY and gray drums 
1 30 East 42d Street, Dept. 25, New York, N.Y. 
' Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. | 
Oe ee eee Se ee We ee. 
: SE Sivin Siri egeciaeenel ----STATE.......---------..-----.  § 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
| = not NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest pt «aro { 
a Carbide user. sumer Prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placea i 
| on our mailing list for future helpful service. i 
ES Lee anlihetneaalll 
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year-round, healthful climate, |) 
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prosper. It's youre for the making in a Don’t cook, cook, cook every day 

e, Florida's “county bountiful. = when you can get a full meal in 

Land $50 to $100 acre. Improved farms ¢ less than 15 minutes with Beech- 

Nut Prepared Spaghetti. The 

cooking has all been done by the 

Beech-Nut people. All you need 

to do is to heat it and put it on the 

table. Delightfully seasoned. The 

popular dish of the year. Order a 


$1000 to $3000 acre. Live towns, good 
roads, schools, churches. Fruit, vege- ia 
é 
is} 
i 

few cans the next time you buy 

groceries. 


table, poultry and general farming. 
Already Cooked — Just Heat It 


Weite aow for illustrated booklet. Pa 
Beech-Nut 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Prepared | 


Spaghetti 


558 State Bank Bldg. 
with delicious cheese and tomato sauce 


Orlando, Florida 
MPDDPPRWRANS 


Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 3 years for $1 
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ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Genuine Colts 5 shot cal 38 revolver $ 8.45 
5 sict sporting sifle, cal. 30 /06 10.45 
Can.as knapsacks 15 
16 Acres Army Goods. New Cataioz 
1925, 6Oth Anniversary issue, 372 ngs. 
fully iltustrated, cuntains picture. é 
historical inforination of al! Ame)‘van 
military guns an° ‘stols f{inel. (-!ts}, 
since 1775, with u. Vorld War ritles. 
Mailed 50 cents. eT 


rancis Bannerman Sons, 50! Pr 


















power air rifle f. ’ 
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IZ55 
No. 2239—Smart Tailored Street Dress. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 


42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 35% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 27-inch contrasting. 


No. 2070—Becoming Style. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2233—Youthful Design. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 1957—The Mode for Pleats Is Ex- 
ploited in This Attractive Style. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2194—Beltless Coat Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 35% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial with 11% yards braid. 




















No. 2051—No-Seam Apron. 


Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
requires 2 yards of 


The medium 


size 


36-inch material. 


No. 1942— 


bust measure. 


Practical Apron Design. 
Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches 
Size 36 requires 2% 


yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 1893—Slip. 


This slip can be made with built-up 
shoulders and a V-shaped neck at front 
or with straight upper edge and shoul- 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36- 


der straps. 


ure. 
inch material. 


No. 1255—Child’s Pajamas, 


Cut 
years. 
inch material. 


in sizes 
Size 8 require 


2, 4, 


‘t, 


No. 2075—Smart Dress for School. 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
Size » requires 2 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 


PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
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Tree Surgery for the Fruit 


Grower 
(Continued from page 16) 


not tear it, and screw the nut on the 
end of the bolt. If the proper sized 
bit is used, no washer is necessary. If 
the bolt is drawn snugly up to the 
wood, it will be entirely grown over 
in two or three years. With the lag 
screw, the hole is not bored entirely 
through the tree. Usually a lag screw 
four or six inches in length and about 
one-half inch in diameter is the 
proper size. The hole should be the 
size of the core of the screw. This 
will necessitate turning the screw into 
the wood. When they have been 
turned snugly into place, the two are 
connected by the wire and the wires 
twisted until taut (see Figure 3). 
Where three or more limbs are to be 
braced, it may be found best to use a 
heavy harness ring in the center and 
run wires radiating from. this to the 
different limbs. 


Cost of Bracing Trees 
A cost account was kept of the 
bracing of seven trees. These trees 
were only 13 years old and perhaps 
did not require as much material as 
older trees, but the figures would not 
be materially changed were the work 


to be repeated elsewhere. The figures 

are: é 

2 men 2% hours, or 433 hours at 30 
DME) aden ebeesGansuekss cecoene $1.40 

19 lag screws— é 
15 serews, 4-in., at 5 cents...... 75 
4 screws, 6-in., at 6 cents...... 24 
Pee SOD... gsnds p00 be ssnae 


5 lbs. No. 9 galvanized wire at 4% 





PME Cn cbh Ve oeunisess pahew eer sane 23 
3. iFOn TENET At B CONS. ..c.ccccvcccese 06 
2.78 
7 trees at $2.78, or about 40 cents 
per tree. 


What cheaper tree insurance is 
there than this? For the price of a 
peck of good apples, a tree may be 
kept in the productive class when 
otherwise it would be a cripple or else 
entirely destroyed. 


Natural Braces 

When a weak crotch is noted early 
enough and yet it seems too late to 
correct the fault with the saw, some- 
times a natural brace may be secured 
by intertwining two small branches 
from opposite limbs, forming a natural 
brace much like a rung in a ladder. 
Figure 4 shows a good representation 
of such a brace. I know of one Penn- 
sylvania grower who carries this to 
the extreme. He takes a_ sucker 
sprout or small branch from one limb 
and wraps it once or twice around the 
adjoining limb, fastening the end with 
a brad. Some trees having four or 
five such braces look as though the 
owner had started basket weaving. 

You will notice nothing has been 
said about the filling of cavities with 
cement. This has been purposely 
omitted. From what I have seen of 
such work as done by orchardists I 
feel their efforts have been worse than 
wasted. Unless all the decayed wood 
is removed from a cavity and the con- 
crete is so put in as to prevent the en- 
trance of water, decay will continue 
under the concrete. Such is the case 
i all the cavity filling done by farm- 
ers which I have inspected. On the 
other hand, I do not believe the fruit 
grower is justified in paying from $10 
to $20 per tree for the work of experts 
in cavity filling if he wishes the bal- 
ance of his orchard account to be on 
the right side of the ledger. See that 
the young trees are properly started, 
take care of broken limbs by careful 
cutting and sanitary care of the cuts 
so made, and brace any trees which 
need strengthening, but leave cavity 
filling for the trees on the front lawn. 





Double Deceiver 


The maid had been using surrepti- 
tiously the bath tub of her employer, 
an elderly bishop. He was a bachelor, 
very fastidious about his toilet, and 
desired the exclusive use of his tub. 

He reprimanded the maid with 
much indignation: 

“What distresses me most, Mary, 
~ my you have done this behind my 
ack.” 
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HEN you buy |i 
a hand or pow- |i 
er pump, buy one that gn) 
you know will operate right * 
and give you many years of Z\_1 
trouble-free service. Myers (2 
Pumps are that kind. They keep 
on working without any tinkering, 
without repairs, long after other 
pumps have served their usefulness. 
We have built pumps for #% 
years and have devel- @y 
opedalinethat meets ev- 
ety requirement on the 
farm. Allare simple, reli- 
able—and built for along A 
life. If you want pumps you 4 
can depend on, get the 
Myers — absolutely 
































THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
152 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
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“The Only One in the World’’ 


The Pack ing 
House News is 
the only  publi- 
cation in the 
world dealing 
solely with 
problems pertain- 
ing to the pack- 
ing, handling and 
shipping of 
fruits and vege- 
tables and allied 
interests, and is 
of value te 
every one inter- 
ested in packing, 
shipping or buy- 
10 Cents ing fruits and 
vegetables, 
Through a special arrangement “with its pub- 
lishers we are enabled to offer it in club 
with other good magazines at a remarkable 
saving to our readers. 
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OFFER No. 4 
The Packing House News..... 1 mig | Both for 
Amer, Fruit Grower Mag....3 yr. $2.00 
OFFER No. 5 
The Market ceonew soamnel.+ yr.) All for 
The Packing ouse News....1l yr. 
on ory ioe eee 1 og $2.00 
OFFER No. 6 
omg ol vagy ks as? pessbawis : yr. All for 
T -acking ouse News... rr. 
dl “Fruit Grower ag ‘ tyr | $2.00 
If already a subscriber to any magazine 


mentioned in club you want, your renewal 
will be extended from expiration date, 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 
Send your remittance to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 











The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On The Ocean Front 


American and European Plans 
Afternoon Teas Concerts 
Joel Hillman, President 














ANTED—RFA!lway WAIL Cl Ks 
1 192 Menth. ---Boys, 

up. Every second wea Sad pay. caren education 
ient. ance for farmers. wel--- See your 
country. Write IMMEDIATELY for free list of Government| 
positions now obtainable and free sample coaching lessons. 
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VERY man knows that it does not 

pay to wait until it starts raining 
to begin thinking about repairing the 
roof. Nor does it pay to wait until 
severe cold weather to remember that 
the furnace has not been cleaned out 
and the smoke pipe needs replacing. 
A calendar of jobs is a great help in 
carrying out a plan. More things are 
done if a definite list is before us. 

“Do it on schedule time” might 
well be adopted as a slogan by all of 
us. The fruit grower who anticipates 
his needs and makes a schedule by 
which the seasonal jobs are to be car- 
ried out is a wise man. By planning 
ahead, more will be accomplished and 
a certain satisfaction will be realized 
that cannot be felt by the man who 
follows a hit and miss plan or no plan 
at all. When a job is done ‘on tine,” 
there is less worry, less waste, and 
usually less cost. A few jobs might 
well be considered at this time. 

Painting 

Early fall on warm, dry days is a 
good time to paint. Usvally it is not 
so dusty and the gnats are not bad at 
this time of the year. The life of 
many buildings and machines can be 
greatly increased by a protective coat 
of paint. Too many people t ink of 
paint as being applied primarily to 
improve the appearance of the prop- 
erty. While the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a well appearing group of build- 
ings is worth the price of the paint, 
the protection is worth even more. 
Farmer’s Bulletin 474 on the “Use of 
Paint on the Farm,” published by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is a very good source of in- 
formation on this subject. 

The object to be painted, as well as 
the kind of paint, are both factors to 
be considered. To get best results, 
varnishes and enamels should be ap- 
plied only when it is warm and dry 
since they flow more evenly under 
such conditions. If a car is to be 
painted, to avoid streaks it is best to 
paint it under shelter in a warm place. 
The following suggestions may be 
helpful to the inexperienced painter, 
and if followed may mean a good job 
rather than a poor one: 

1. For outside work note weather 
conditions and remember dry, sun- 
shiny, warm days are best for paint- 
ing. Wet, cold days are to be avoided. 

2. Be sure that the surfaces to be 
painted are dry and clean. Moisture 
causes paint to blister, and paint on 
dirty surfaces is of little value because 
it peals off. 

3. Spend considerable time in stir- 
ring paint. It should be smooth and 
of uniform color and consistency when 
applied. One-half hour is not too long 
to spend in stirring a five-gallon can 
of paint. 

4. Make the paint go as far as pos- 
sible and don’t spare the brush. It is 
best to put. on several coats rather 
than spread it on thick, gp hee 3 

Many. farm. buildings can be pro- 
tected, as well as. improved in appear- 
ance, by an application of white’~ash. 
Whitewash has a certain cleansing 
value for poultry and hog houses. This 
is a good time of the year to apply 
whitewash to the interior of the poul- 
try howdse. Ordinary whitewash can 
be made by -slaking quicklime with 
water... It»takes ‘about a gallon of 
water for“each five pounds of. lime. 
When water is poured over the lime, 


cover it and allow it to stand for about’ 


an hour. ’- Additional water - can ‘be 


Some Fall Jobs 


by E. W. Lehmann 


added to bring it to the proper con- 
sistency to apply either with a brush 
or with a sprayer. 

For those who desire a better qual- 
ity of whitewash, which adheres more 
like paint and would be fine for base- 
ment walls er out-buildings, the fol- 
lowing well-tried recipes are _ sub- 
mitted: 


Factory Whitewash. (Interiors.) 
For walls, ceilings, posts, etc.: 

a1) Sixty-two pounds (one bushel) 
quicklime, slake with 15 gallons water. 
Keep barrel covered until steam 
ceases to rise. Stir -occasionally to 
prevent scorching. 

(2) Two and one-half pounds rye 
flour, beat up in one-half gallon of 
cold water, then add two gallons of 
boiling water. 

(3) Two and one-half pounds com- 
mon rock salt, dissolve in two and 
one-half gallons of hot water. 

Mix (2) and (3), then pour into (1) 
and stir until all is well mixed. 


This is the whitewash used in the 
large implement factories and recom- 
mended by the insurance companies. 
The above formula gives a product of 
perfect brush consistency. 

Weatherproof Whitewash. (Exteri- 
ors.) For buildings, fences, etc.: 

(1) Sixty-two pounds (one bushel) 
quicklime, slake with 12 gallons of 
water. 

(2) Two pounds common table salt, 
one pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved 
in two gallons of boiling water. 

(3) Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1), then add (3) and 
mix thoroughly. 


Put the Machinery Under Shelter 


On nearly every farm machines can 
be found this time of the year that 
are unprotected and in need of repairs. 
The life of such machines can not only 
be increased, but greater efficiency 
will result by taking care of this work 
promptly. The life of many machines 
can be increased 50 to 100 per cent by 
protection and a little care at the 
right time. 

It is always best to make repairs 
early to avoid delay when machines 
are needed for field work. At the end 
of the season is the best time to check 
up on needed repairs. <All machines 
should be cleaned up and put under 
shelter. If time will not allow repairs 
to be made now, they can be taken 
care of later. It is just as important to 
paint the implements as it is to paint 
the buildings. The wooden parts at 
least should be painted. All polished 
or bearing surfaces liable to rust 
should be coated with heavy grease. 


Look to Fuel Supply. and Heating 
Equipment 


Where a wood lot is available, now 
is a good time to cut out all dead 
timber for . firewood. Bvery fruit 
grower realizes the value of apple 
wood for fuel; old unproductive trees 
might well be utilized for this pur- 
pose. ° Much material that would or- 
dinarily go to waste can be utilized 
for fuel. If coal is needed, ordinarily 
the earlier ‘it is secured the better. 
The price is usually lower in the early 
fal}, and the roads are better. ‘ 

If the furnace was not thoroughlv 
eleaned out during the summer, it 
should be done before the severe, 
‘winter weather begins, A furnace 
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Saving mother’s eyes 


Mother’s work—in the kitch- 
en, at the sewing table, up- 
stairs and down—is made 


In this age of electricity 
the General Electric 
Company’s monogram 
has marked the trail of 
electrical progress. You 
will find it on the giant 
generators used by light- 
‘ing companies; on out- 
door lighting systems; 
and even on the lamps 
and little motors that 
mean so much in the 
home. It is a symbol of 
useful service. 


The newG-E Farm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be 
sent on request. Write 
Section A, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenec- 
tady.N.Y.;Chicago,lll.,oz 
San Francisco, Cal. 


farm 


way. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


easier when electricity enters 
the home. Electric light saves 
mother’s eyes and banishes 
the drudgery and danger of 
kerosene lamps. 


Electric lights are a great 
convenience, too, around the 


buildings, on the drive- 


ways, and out on the high- 
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Seat 








that is not ‘clean will waste lots of 


fuel due to the radiating surfaces be- 
ing coated with soot and fine ashes, 
and it will be more difficult to keep 
the house comfortable. 

If hot water is provided from a coil 
in the furnace, it might be well to 
clean it out or renew it at the same 
time. Only a pipe wrench and a wire 
for cleaning is needed for such a job. 
To have a plumber come out to do it 
will mean considerable expense. 

Most furnaces can be easily cleaned 
out through the special openings pro- 
vided and the smoke pipe opening. Use 
a scraper and brush and thoroughly 
clean all surfaces and smoke passages. 
Take off the smo -e pipe and see that 
it is clean; also see iat the chim- 
ney is clean where it goes in. If the 
chimney is badly coateu with soot, it 
would be well to burn it out some 
rainy day when the roof is wet and 
there is little danger of fire. This 
can be easily done by, burning news- 
papers in the check draft opening of 
the smoke pipe. 


Provide Window Cooling Box 


The window cooling box is the sim- 
plest method of keeping food cool to 
avoid spoiling during the winter 
months. If such a box was used last 
yea", now is the time to get it painted 
and installed for use during the next 
few months. Such a box can be 
easily made of boards 12 inches wide. 
The size will depend on the window. 
It is best to make it just the width of 
the screen so it will fit in place and 


the lower sash may be pulled down if 
desired. Three shelves will fit in 
very nicely, one on the level with the 
window sheli and two above. Ven- 
tilators can be provided for use during 
mild weather. In extremely cold 
weather, these can be closed and the 
window sash raised to allow heat from 
the house to enter and thus prevent 
milk and other food from freezing. 
Repairing the Pump 

To be out of a satisfactory water 
supply during the winter is very se- 
rious, so due attention should be given 
the pumping equipment at this sea- 
son of the year. It is usually consid- 
ered poor judgment to look for 
trouble; however, when the weather 
and time permit, it is well to thorough- 
ly inspect ard overhaul the pump, for 
although it has been used for several 
seasons with satisfactory results, it has 
probably been more or less neglected. 

When a pump is overhauled, it is 
always desirable to have on hand new 
leathers so that a complete set can be 
installed. The valves should be ex- 
amined to see that they are seating 


_properly. It is sometimes necessary 


to remove the valve seat and make it 
smooth by means of a file or block of 
wood and emery cloth. The valye 
nay also be ground in place if it is 
not of the glass or rubber type. If 
there are defective rods and pipes, 
now is the time to replace them. 
If the trouble of freezing of the 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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HAYES 
Fruit Fog Sprayers 


For better prices and more fruit spray 
with Hayes FRUIT FOG! Guaranteed 
pressure of 300 Ibs. atomizes the solu- 
tion into a microscopic super-spray 
which kills ALL diseases and pests. 


We Can Save You Money 


You can now get famous Hayes FRUIT 
FOG Sprayers in any size with or with- 
out truck, engine, or equipment. Our 


¢ sprayers have the same high 


pressure, long life, and corrosion proof 
pumps as the largest. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 
Showing complete line—and get 
advice of spray experts on your 
requirements. 

Distributors and dealersin 

all principal cities, 

HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 111, Galva, Ill. 
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SNICOTINE SULPHATE ~ 









Haut Toracco CHEMICAL Co, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








PROTECT YOUR TREES 


with Diamond Mesh 
Expandable Guards 


which have solved the problem of 
tree protection for every Grower 
who has tried them. The most per- 
fect protection against rabbits, 
mice, woodchucks, rats, moles, etc., 
Easiest applied; Perfect Fastener, 
can’t come loose. Rugged, durable 
guard of finest quality, heavy gal- 
vanized steel, yet changest guard 
in the market. Write today for our 
important free handbook of 
helpful information, _listin 
everything forthe Orchard an 
Garden if you not already 
have one. 


THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
SUPPLY CO., Northampton, Mass. 

























Apple, Peach, Cherry 


M Pium, Pear Trees—all budded from beare 
ing ne Well a true- 
to - name. ral . aragus Roo 

Strawberries. Wefurnish free. ™ 
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Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs. & a 

Write today for 72-page free Catalog and & oo 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES eet 

Box 52 Berlin, Maryland 

GET “Saved $22.05,’ says 

<E SACTORY OIRECT Ivan F. Fisher, New Beth- 

- i 


plans for home planting of 
KITSELMAN FENCE 
lehem, Pa. You, too, can 






save by buying direct at 
owes pr antary Prices. 
A HE FRE! 
Write today for Free 1 ened 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
‘osts and Rarbed Wire. 


Catal 
RITSEL HAN BROS. Dent. 206 np, 


ee Saw Books FREE 


“Pruning Saws”, ‘‘Saws on the 
Farm”, ‘Saw Sense’’; Send your name 
and address and say which book you want 
and we will send it—FREE. Write now! 


E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. D-1 Indi lis, Indi 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
) and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2534 Uni.Av.S.E., Minneapolis.Minn, 


PEACH & APPLE 
TR piv 
























Is Small Fruit Growing a Good 


Proposition? 


HE WRITER has often been asked 

the questions, “Why should we 
grow small fruits? Can one be fairly 
certain of good financial returns? Is 
the small fruit business being over- 
done? Are there too many difficulties 
to be overcome to make a success of 
the venture?” These questions often 
come from retired farmers who wish 
to be out-of-doors and in close touch 
with growing plants even if they have 
moved to town; from young men just 
starting out for themselves; from 
farm women anxious to make some 
money on the side. 


What Are the Returns? 


In answering these questions the 
writer has always encouraged the in- 
quirer, other conditions being favor- 
able, to make a beginning in growing 
small fruits. Of course, one should 
enjoy his work if he is to gain the 
most pleasure and profit from small 
fruit culture, as in any other line of 
endeavor. While successful small 
fruit growing calls for a certain de- 
gree of skill and patience, anyone in- 
terested and persevering enough to 
stick through a season or two of crop 
failure will reap a rich reward for his 
trouble. The growing of small fruits 
is an occupation in which the profits 
are uncertain, but they are often very 
large. We secure over five tons of 
grapes to the acre at the Urbana Sta- 
tion year after year. At a selling 
price of four to nine cents per pound, 
a grower may make a _ reasonable 
profit on grapes. Gross returns of 
from $300 to $500 per acre are easily 
possible in growing black raspberries, 
with other small fruits in proportion. 


Why Have a Small Fruit Garden? 


A decision to engage in small fruit 
growing should also depend upon the 
size of the plantation the prospective 
grower has in prospect. While most 
farms, worked either by tenants or 
owners, should have small fruit gar- 
dens, the last census shows that 
grapes, for example, are being grown 
on only 36 per cent of the farms in 
Illinois. With plenty of land avail- 
able, a choice of a favorable site, the 
original cost of planting relatively 
small, and comparatively little trouble 
and expense in its maintenance com- 
pared to the benefits, there is every 
reason for reaching a decision to 
plant a small home fruit garden. 


From the Commercial Standpoint 


The decision to take up small fruit 
growing as a commercial proposition 
depends upon, first, a genuine interest 
in horticulture in general, and small 
fruit in particular; second, a keen de- 
sire to learn the details of successful 
management; third, good judgment in 
choosing a locality and site; and, 
fourth, a good business head in run- 
ning the business. While the market 
demand for the different small fruits 
is fairly constant, some are more 
sought after than others, and in some 
seasons local tonditions are such that 
careful attention is necessary to dis- 
pose of all the fruits at a profit. 
Taken all in all, however, there is 
money in small fruits, over a period of 
years. 

Overdoing Small Fruit Planting 

Is the small fruit business being 
overdone? One would say no, when 


studying the good prices being paid 
for raspberries, strawberries and 


grapes this season. There was in 
some sections a surplus of fruit of 
poor quality but good fruit always 
sold to advantage. 

While small fruits have an impor- 
tant place in diversified farming, they 
often constitute the only crop being 
grown. It was formerly thought un- 
wise to plant an extensive area un- 
less an assured market was close at 
hand. In recent years, however, there 
has been a gradual increase in small 
fruit planting. 


Overcoming Difficulties in Small Fruit 
Production 


Are the difficulties too great in 
growing small fruits? No greater 
ones exist than in any agricultural 
business. One important fact needs 
mention, however, in this connection. 
In spite of the fact that the consum- 
ing public is gradually being educated 
to the value of small fruits, the acre- 
age of small fruits has, according to 
census reports, been steadily decreas- 
ing over the whole country, with the 
exception of certain regions of the 
Pacific Coast where the loganberry 
has come into sudden _ popularity. 
Bush fruits, especially, have de- 
creased heavily in acreage. 

What is the reason for this gradual 
drop in acreage and production in 
face of public demand for the fruit? 
The writer believes it is due chiefly to 
the increasing prevalence of serious 
diseases. Some of the diseases com- 
mon to raspberries, such as crown 
gall, anthracnose, bramble _ streak, 
leaf curl and mosaic, have already 
been treated in this column. Other 
diseases affecting other small fruits 
will be taken up at a later date. Part 
of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
comparatively little of the nursery 
stock available is disease-free. Infect- 
ed nursery stock carries disease far 
and wide into new plantations, per- 
haps disease-free up to that time. 
After a few years the plantation be- 
comes unprofitable and is abandoned, 
hence the decrease in acreage as 
shown in the census reports. 

The writer is one of several experi- 
ment station men located in different 
states working on this problem. He 
believes that by the selection of dis- 
ease-free stock, true to name, which 
may be used as “mother plantations” 
in increasing such plants for general 
distribution, growers may in time buy 
“certified” stock for planting on new 
ground. In this way it is believed 
that plantations may be made produc- 
tive and profitable. 

Other limiting factors or difficulties 
which must be surmounted in success- 
ful small fruit growing relate to the 
selection of a favorable locality and 
site, the choice of kinds and varieties 
most likely to succeed there, and the 
practice of scientific methods of care 
and management in producing and 
selling the crop. These topics will be 
fully discussed in this department in 
succeeding issues of the AMERICAN 
Fruir Grower MAGAZINE. 





Let’s Boost National 
Apple Week 


NATIONAL Apple Week has be- 
come a regular institution. In 
1905 Captain James Handly, of 
Quincy, Ill., originated the idea of 


National Apple Day. In 1913, the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Associa- 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 


tion enlarged on the idea and estab- 
lished National Apple Week. Deal- 
ers and growers all over the country 
are being asked to promote the use of 
more apples this year during the 
week October 31 to November 6, in- 
clusive. Notwithstanding the public. 
ity given other fruits, the apple still 
remains the leading fruit, but while 
other fruits have increased in con- 
sumption in relation to the population, 
apples have decreased in use in com- 
parison with the population. The 
raisin growers doubled the use of 
raisins in the last 10 years. The con- 
sumption of oranges has _ increxsed 
much faster than the population. 
Apples, on the other hand, have de- 









creased in per capita consumption. | 


In 1890, the per capita consumption 
was 2.17 bushels per person, while in 
1920, it was only 1.79 bushels per per- 
son. 

What is the reason for this? A lot 
of things might be said, but probably 
the correct conclusion is that the 
growers of citrus fruits and raisins 
are well organized and are in a posi- 
tion to boost the consumption of their 


products, while apple growers have © 
done little in this direction. The apple | 


growers as a group have apparently 
been waiting for someone else to 
solve their marketing problems and, 
as usual in such cases, the job has 
not been done. 

The trade organizations are doing 
a splendid piece of work in promot- 
ing National Apple Week. It is help- 
ing their members, of course, but it 
is also helping fruit growers just as 
much. Apple Week should be vigor- 
ously supported by every apple 
grower in America. Most growers 
underrate their influence. If every 
grower will do all he can “every day 
in every way” during Apple Week, 
the combined result will be surprising. 
By such united action, apple growers 
can materially increase the consump- 
tion of their product, and as a result, 
both demand and prices will be im- 
proved. 





HE OFFICE of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE is an in- 
teresting place. We receive letters 
from every state in the Union and 
from many foreign countries, includ- 
ing Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Great Britain, Canada and 
others. . 7 
We meet visitors from all over the 
country, as well as from foreign coun- 
tries. Just recently we had a most 
interesting visit from Herbert J. Rum- 
sey, of New South Wales, Australia. 
He is a practical fruit grower, a 
holder of several horticultural offices, 
author of a number of books, and a 
seed and plant merchant. 

Mr. Rumsey says that the fruit land 
of Australia, which is larger than the 
United States, is from 2000 to 3000 
feet above sea level. Certain sections 
are well adapted for fruit culture, 
while others are not. The Rome 
Beauty, Jonathan, Delicious and 
Gravenstein are popular’ varieties. 
The Granny Smith, a chance seedling, 
is quite popular. Being of good qual- 
ity, an excellent keeper and edible 
over a long period, it brings good 
prices in Australia and is quite popu- 
lar in England. Mr. Rumsey placed 
some stock with a California nursery- 
man several years ago. The boat on 
which Mr. Rumsey sailed to England 


carried about 27,000 boxes of apples, ~ 


or about 50 cars. 

Mr. Rumsey said that the AMEeEnrrI- 
caAN Fruir GrRowER MaGazInE helps 
him in his work, especially in regard 
to spraying, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is summer in Australia when 
it is winter here. 





[He ENTIRE Mesopotamian date 
crop in normal years averages 
about 91,000 metric tons annually. Re- 
searches on the shedding of immature 
dates indicate that about 90 per cent 
of the fallen dates are shed owing to 
physiological reasons, and about 10 
per cent owing to insect attack. 





The motorist who is least consider- 
ate of foot passengers is loudest in 
his denunciation of careless drivers 
when he happens to walk a mile. 
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Rambles ofa Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 12) 


phosphatic fertilizers are used by 
practically all the growers, and, in 
addition, many of them use complete 


‘fertilizers carrying potash as well. 


Spraying 

Insects and diseases are not as bad 
in New England as in many other 
fruit sections. No doubt this is large- 
ly responsible for the general health 
and old age of the trees. San Jose 
seale is kept in check by the cold 
winters and can be controlled read- 
ily with lime sulphur applied every 











A bridge-grafted apple tree in 
Massachusetts 


year or two. I did not hear apple 
blotch mentioned. Root rots and 
canker diseases apparently give littie 
trouble. Pear blight, while present*in 
lower New England, is not at all seri- 
ous compared with its damage in 
other’ sections. The Transparent 
apple grows without fire blight in New 
England, so far as I could see. Cod- 
ling moth gives considerable trouble. 
Apple scab is probably the worst pest. 
Peach and apple borers are bad. 
Many station men and growers be- 
lieve that P. D. B. injures young trees, 
and many growers tear down the 
mounds around the trees with hoes 
three weeks after application of P. D. 
B. Brown rot causes some damage 
in lower New England but is held in 
check with dust and sprays. The 
gypsy moth did much damage seven 
to eight years ago but is not serious 
now. The Oriental fruit moth and 
the Japanese beetle are giving serious 
concern at the present time. 


Rodents 
Mice are quite troublesome because 
of heavy snows. Wire screen pro- 
tectors are used and many growers 
leave them around the trees all 
summer. Many trees are girdled bad- 
ly and it is quite- common to see 
bridge grafting, as shown in the pic- 
ture. The woodchuck does a lot of 
damage at times, and growers are 
much interested in the new treatment 

with calcium cyanide. 


Game Animal Problems 

About 10 years ago when I visited 
New England, the deer question was 
a troublesome one. The animals did 
much damage by hooking their horns 
in the young trees and tearing them 
to pieces. They seem to be particu- 
larly fond of Red Delicious trees. 
The game laws protected the deer 
and growers were in a serious predica- 
ment. 

I am told that a few years ago a 
New England farmer annihilated a 
mink and her family out of the hunting 
season for damage done his poultry. 
The case finally reached the Supreme 
Court, but the farmer won in every 
instance on the contention that under 
the common law he had a right to 
protect his property. I was told this 
mun lost his farm in meeting the ex- 
penses of this case. If this is true, 
the New England farmers owe him at 








least a farm for the service rendered 
them. 

As a result of this court decision, 
New England game laws have been 
so modified that growers can now 
protect their property. In all of the 
states, farmers can shoot deer any 
time they are doing damage, the only 
requirements being that a kill be re- 
ported to the local game warden so 
that he may dispose of the carcass. 
Often he takes a hind quarter and 
leaves the farmer have the rest. In 
Vermont, they have gone a step fur- 
ther and have established zones 
around orchards in which deer can 
be killed any time, their presence in 
such zones indicating evil designs on 
their part. In some. New England 
states, the fruit growers can get dam- 
age from the state for injury done 
by game animals, the amount being 
fixed by a committee. 

Grouse also do considerable dam- 
age. These birds know how to tell 
fruit buds from leaf buds, and they 
eat fruit buds in the winter because 
they are richer in food elements. 
Grouse may now be handled in the 
same way as deer: The New England 
growers are apparently satisfied with 
>the legal aspects of the game animal 
problem at the present time, though 
there are still too many deer and 
grouse to suit them. : 


Marketing Problems 

I was much impressed by the New 
England marketing situation. The 
growers are much interested in that 
subject. Many growers have excel- 
lent packing houses and some of 
them are fitted with the most mod- 
ern grading and handling equipment. 


Some growers have cold storage 
plants and many have excellent cool 
storages. 


The impression has prevailed that 
boxes are adapted only for north- 
western fruit, but the New England 
growers have disproved this. The 


standard bushel box, resembling the 
gardener’s bushel 
over New England. 


box, is used all 
S. L. Davenport, 
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Barbara Peck, of Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
a specimen of the best crop that New 
England grows, the McIntosh apple not 
excepted 


president of the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association, is authority for 
the statement that five years ago 90 
per cent of the apples stored in Boston 
were in barrels, and that last winter 
80 per cent of the apples stored in 
Boston were in boxes. This box is 
17144 by 17% by 7 1/16 inches, inside. 
measurements. The use of this box 
is exerting a vast influence for better 
packing, and it is also encouraging 
better methods of production. The 
New England growers have wonderful 
opportunities in roadside marketing, 
but there were not as many roadside 
stands as I expected td find. Growers 
in many localities do a big business 
with tourists and tourist resorts. <A 
good co-operative is in existence at 
Littleton, Mass. The Maine Fruit 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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Don’t Pay 


Spray with : 


Niagara 


Soluble Sulphur Compound 


Shipped Dry—You add the Water 


For twelve years acknowledged by Fruit Growers everywhere as 


The Best Dormant Spray 


for the control of San Jose Scale, Peach Leaf Curl and other orchard troubles. 


This Comparison Shows its Economy 
100 Ibs. of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound is equal to a 
6C0 Ib. barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution. 

A 100-Ib. drum is easier to haul and handle. There is no freight to pay 
on 500 Ibs. of unnecessary weight—no barrel to return—no leakage—no 
evaporation—no crystallization—nor loss from freezing. <Air-tight drums 
keep Niagara S. S. C. indefinitely. Every pound paid for is a pound of 
effective. spray material with no solid matter to clog valves, sieves, pumps 
and nozzles. ‘ 
Niagara S. S. C. will clean your orchard and give your trees a chance to 
produce quality fruit next year. See your dealer or write for Soluble 
Sulphur booklet today. 


Niagara SPRAYER COMPANY’ 
MIDDLEPORT,N. Y. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Dusting Machines and Materials 


> ew ER 


x” 600 lb. 





100 Ibs. of N. S. 5S. C. makes as much dormant spray as a 600-Ib. bbl. of 
Lime Sulphur Solution. Why pay freight on all this water? 

















A Home—Plus 
HE thoughtful care and 


consideration of real old- 
time hospitality. 
Big, bright rooms overlooking 
Central Park, in suites to suit 
your requirements—one to 
five rooms and bath — 


Only a step from business, 
shopping and theatre districts, 
yet out of the traffic’s roar— 
Restful, privacy, or sparkling 
life, to fit your mood—music, 


art, dancing, and superior 


restaurant service. 


2 West 72nd Street 
Entire block frontingon Central Park 
NewYork 

Telephone Endicott 1900 
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MOTT HULL 
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Discriminating 
Travelers 
Prefer 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


WHEN IN INDIANAPOLIS 


400 ROOMS2%?... 


tosether with many other comfort 
features at most reasonable rates. 














There is but one price to everybody. 
Rates posted in each room. 








Rooms with shower bath $2.50 
and upwards 

Rooms with tub bath $3.50 
and upwards 





Conveniently located in the heart of 
Indianapolis, on WASHINGTON ST. 
( National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


Management R. L. MEYER 









































Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest iit. 
book on the best all-purpose breed Lo 
—has i2drawingsillustratingtype ¥ S 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R. I. Redsin natural colors, 
suitable for framing. 

Book tells how to jud for color and 
shape—obtain fast growth and large size—-breed 
up heavy egg-laying strain—cuii—prepare for 
show room—feed pou!ltry of al! eg ina eng feat 
—treat sick fowls— build poultry houses and 
equipment — and covers many other subjects. 
Book f og absolutely free with three year sub- 









scription to 


Rhode Island Red Journal 2 3qutne! 


devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells how 
to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 
eitnow a i most profit—everything you want 

know oar Rhode Island Reds. Published monthly 
3yrs. $1.00. Send dollar bill today and 


an St beak I FR 
RHODE > agg RED —— 
264 Democrat Bidg. laverly, lowa 














Poultry Profits Bigger 
This Winter! Best ctsnce in 


‘or eggs and Itry to be heavy—prices 
Ps. 4 “Big money ahead, if yon now 
“how to get more eggs, save feed and make 
every hen lay and pay. Mew Beek Just Out. 
\ TELLS ALL NEWEST SECRETS—FREES 
\ 100 pages; 120 pictures—all rofit-making 
methods. Write nearest office today. 

American Poritry Schools 
Buttalo, N.Y. Dept. 3<50 Kansas nan Kansas City, Mos 










10 Year Guar. W: 
Sela Chain and Ring or New Mode 
Movie Machine. with long ree 
e' 





Guarantee Keeper. 

YY Given for selling 30 assort- 

ments Colored Xmas Seale at 

10c asst.; or sell 80 cards Arrow 
Snap Fasteners at 10c 


Dress card. 
Easily sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
OR PREMIUMS. Order SEALS or 


Snaps today,send nomoney. We trust 
me till goods are sold. gox 1-s. 
American Specialty Co., Lancaster, 
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GUARANTEED 











| it will die. 





Bee Behavior and Winter Protection 
by H. F. Wilson 


{ ipeaeg encaietg-- is a very impor- 
tant factor in the life and develop- 
ment of the honey bee. Next to the 
food stimulus, changes in tempera- 
ture probably influence the life of the 
bee more than any other factor. 

For convenience, we will start at a 
high temperature and explain the ac- 
tion of the colony as the temperature 
goes down. The temperature at which 
bees normally rear brood is from 
about 90 to 94 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When the temperature goes above 
this point in the summer time, the 
bees fan their wings to create a cir- 
culation of air to hold the tempera- 
ture down. Should the reader be in- 
terested in finding out how this is 
done, simply get hold of a drone bee 
and hold it by one hind leg. During 
its efforts to escape a very decided 
cool draft will be created by the ac- 
tion of the wings. 

When the temperature goes below 
90 degrees Fahrenheit around the 
cluster, the bees cause an increase 
of heat through body movements. 
When the temperature gets below 
about 60 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
hive, the bees are no longer able to 
keep up the temperature without 
forming a cluster, that is, they group 
themselves into a more or _ less 
spherical mass, depending upon the 
shape of the brood chamber, and, 
while the temperature outside this 
cluster may go down very low, the 
temperature within the cluster will 
be kept up by muscular movements 
of the bees. The outer wall of the 
cluster, which is composed of a con- 
tinuous layer of bees, heads inward, 
acts as an insulator, and the bees 
from the inside are continually chang- 
ing places with those in the outer 
wall so that those on the outside will 
not become completely chilled. 

If we could inspect a "cross section 
of this cluster, we would find that 
within the cluster bees have crawled 
into all of the empty cells within the 
limits of the cluster, and that the 
bees between the frames are gath- 
ered in a rather compact mass. If 
the outside temperature keeps on go- 
ing down, the cluster ke2ps on con- 
tracting until a point is reached 
where the cluster cannot be made 
smaller. If the temperature starts 
to rise, the cluster begins to expand, 
and when a point near 60 degrees is 
reached again, the cluster is broken 
and the bees move around freely 
within the hive. 

An individual bee becomes almost 
completely chilled at 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit and will fall from the 
combs. If the temperature does not 
rise again within a number of hours, 
For keeping up the tem- 
perature within the cluster, it is 
necessary that the bees have good 
stores, as a considerable amount of 
honey is necessary if the bees have 
to keep up the cluster temperature 
within when the temperature outside 
is near zero. 


a Providing Satisfactory Overcoats for 


Bees During the Winter 
How many of our readers have 


made plans to see that the bees are 


well covered during the coming winter 
and following spring? It is well to 
have the bees protected in the fall 
also, but it is much more important 
that they be well protected in the 
winter and spring. It does not make 
a great deal of difference whether 
the bees are-in the cellar or out-of- 
doors so long as they have the right 
kind of protection. 

Packing bees out-of-doors usually 
works out better than wintering the 
bees in the cellar, for the reason that 
when the bees are packed out-of-doors: 
in the fall such protection is usually 
left on until May of the following 
spring. Bees wintered in the cellar 
are usually set out early in the spring 
without any protection, and it is much 
more difficult for these bees to keep 





up the brooding temperature than it 
is for those who have some packing. 
Therefore, if you have materials for 
making packing cases, it is really 
more preferable that bees be packed 
out-of-doors than put in the bee 
cellar. 
_ Bee Cellars 

It is very easy to give definite 
specifications for a bee cellar, but it 
is much harder for the beekeeper with 
only a few colonies to secure a bee 
cellar that has all of the requirements 
specified. Given proper conditions, 
bees will winter in a cellar in perfect 
condition without there being a loss 
of very many bees. 

To begin with, the cellar should be 
absolutely dark. Second, it should be 
so insulated that it will not change 
to any great extent with the changes 
of temperature out-of-doors. If a 
constant temperature of about 45 to 
50 degrees Fahrenheit could be main- 
tained throughout the entire winter, 
this condition would be ideal. Cold 
cellars are always damp cellars, and 
if the temperature is allowed to go 
below freezing within the bee cellar, 
frost will form on the cover within 
the hive, which is very detrimental 
to the bees, and they lose a great 
deal of their vitality in trying to keep 
warm and dry. For every gallon of 
honey stores used, the bees give off 
about a gallon of moisture. If the 
temperature within the cellar is low, 
this moisture cannot escape from the 
hive and it condenses on the inside. 
Many beekeepers follow a practice of 
putting trays of shavings or sawdust 
above the colony, which absorbs the 
moisture given off. This, however, is 
of very little real benefit unless the 
temperature within the cellar is con- 
stantly near 45 degrees Fahrenheit 
or above. 

Very frequently beekeepers who 
keep their bees in the basement of 
the house, or in a fruit cellar, are 
more successful in wintering bees 
than the many beekeepers who have 
winter cellars. The explanation for 
this is quite easy. The basement of 
the house has a continuous medium 
temperature, while the regular bee 
cellars are not properly made or pro- 
vided with heat, and, as a result, the 
bees suffer from continuous fluctuat- 
ing temperatures of great range. It 
is also absolutely necessary that the 
bees have honey stores free from 
pollen and gums. Otherwise, dysen- 
tery is bound to occur and severe 
losses result. 


Packing Bees Out-of-Doors 

If you have space and materials 
for making packing cases, by all 
means pack your bees out-of-doors. 
There are a number of very good rea- 
sons why this should be done. Bees 
should ordinarily be packed in late 
October or early November, and 
should be left in the packing cases 
until the spring temperatures are con- 
tinually up to 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
or more. .This will be from Novem- 
ber to the middle of April or the 
middle of May, depending upon how 
far north the beekeeper lives. 

The packing case should be made 
so that it will hold at least six inches 
of packing on the top and bottom and 
four sides of the hive. A_ small, 
narrow tunnel should be made from 
the front of the hive to the outside of 
the packing case so that the bees can 
fly out at all times when the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently high. Investiga- 
tions carried on at the University of 
Wisconsin show that when the tem- 
perature is 48 degrees in the shade, 
and the sun is shining, bees may fly 
quite freely. As such temperatures 
are likely to occurga number of times 
during the late fall and early spring, 
when there is no snow on the ground, 
it is well worth while for the bees to 
have this opportunity for flight. 
Leaves or shavings make satisfactory 
packing material, but they should be 
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thoroughly dry, and the packing 
cases must be sufficiently tight sq 
that water cannot leak in and form 
ice, 

Winter Stores 


Experiments carried on in the Bee 
keeping Department of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin show that the aver 
age amount of stores required for an 
individual colony is seven pounds, 
while the maximum amount may be 
15 pounds. It is therefore important 
that each colony of bees have at least 
20 pounds of stores for winter. Beeg 
packed out-of-doors may use as much 
as 30 pounds per colony, depending 
upon whether or not they are well 
protected by packing. Colonies hay- 
ing six to eight inches of packing 
around the sides and at the top and 
bottom will winter over very nicely 
on from 15 to 20 pounds of stores, 
Colonies wintered out-of-doors with 
no packing may use as high as 36 
pounds of stores. 

Many colonies are lost every winter 
through starvation. In other words, 
the beekeeper puts them away for the 
winter without ~ providing sufficient 
stores. A very good practice is to 
feed each colony of bees 10 to 16 
pounds of sugar syrup, whether the 
colony seems to need it or not; 
and if sugar syrup, made at the 
rate of two pounds to one pound of 
water, is fed to the bees after the 
brooding season is over, they will 
store it in the brood nest just below 
the winter stores. Pure sugar syrup 
stores are free of pollen, gums and 
dextrins, and are usually very satis 
factory for winter food. 

If a colony of bees, including hive 
body, bottom board and cover, weighs 
less than 50 pounds when put away 
for the winter, there is a consider: 
able chance that the colony will not 
have sufficient winter stores, and 
sugar syrup stores should be fed to 
the bees to make the weight of the 
colony up to 55 to 60 pounds. 

A very serviceable feeder for giv- 
ing the sugar syrup can be made 
from an ordinary friction top pail 
with a few small holes punched in 
the cover. Cover the top of the hive 
with thick wrapping paper having a 
small round hole in the center. Set 
the feeder on top of this inside of an 
empty hive body. . When the bees 
have taken the syrup all down, re 
move the feeder, put on the cover, 
and the bees are ready for winter so 
far as stores are concerned. 





Some Fall! Jobs 


(Continued from page 29) 


pump was experienced last winter, it 
was probably due to the fact that no 
method of draining was provided. In 
an open type of well, or drilled well 
with a dry wall at the top, drainage 
can be provided by drilling a small 
hole above the pump cylinder and 
about three or four feet below the 
surface of the ground. A quarter inch 
hole with a pet cock and a rod ex- 
tended to the well platform, to open 
and close as desired, is sometimes 
used, but more often a small opening 
not more than one-eighth inch is made 
and left open all” winter, and plugged 
during the summer. Such a schemé 
will waste some water while the pump 
is working, but the amount is very 
slight. It is a safe way to drain the 
pump down to the level of the hole, 
which eliminates the danger of freez 
ing. 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 
$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE EVER’ 
day household necessity in rural and small 
No money needed. Million dotlat 
Write for particulars and 8 
A. A. Johnson, 611 W. Laka 

















town districts. 

firm behind it. 

territory desired. 

Chicago. 

WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poulty 

and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, 

sons, Kan. 

AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR Goons 
and distribute free samples to consumers; 








































































































an hour; write for full particulars. Americal 

Products Co., 1907 American Bldg., Cincinnati, ©. 

$20.00 PROFIT DAILY SELLING NEE 
books; 


costs 3c-5e each; sells 25c, value Me 
Needleboot 










three samples, 25c; catalogue free. 
Specialty Co., 661 Broadway, New York, 
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Classified Advertising 


fie a word, set uniform style. Count each initial, 
previation, number or group of numbers as one 

. Write advertisement on separate sheet. 
(sb must accompany order. 


Forms close 15th of month. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 

fiORIDA FARMING—IT PAYS IN _ALACHDA 
county. Located in central Florida’s beautiful 
pil} and lake region. Excele in general farming 
Zeitros fruits, vegetables, staples, livestock, 
pegs, poultry. Important developments in cucum- 
bers, cabbages, lettuce, watermelons, bulbs, tung 
@, early Irish potatoes, cigarette tobacco, Sat- 
gma oranges. Healthy living conditions. Home 
d Florida State University. Excellent highways; 
painline railroads, Write for free illustrated 
pooklet. Alachua County Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 953, Gainesville, Florida. : 
FOR SALE—160-ACRE FRUIT FARM TWO 
wiles from Roswell, New Mexico, all modern 
quipped, artesian water well, packing houses and 
geds, seven room modern dwelling, 9000 bush- 
ds apples and 3,500 bushels peaches in 1923, 
9,000 bushels apples 1924. For further informa- 
tion address Paul Trees, Winfield, Kansas. 
EXCELLENT 187-ACRD FRUIT AND POULTRY 
farm; 100 clear, balance timber. 34 acres fruit 
Farm implements, 

Apply Edward 














trees; 9 vineyard; 6 henhouses. 
ete. Part payment considered. 
Aldrich, Snowhill, Maryland. 
PEACH AND PECAN ORCHARD—25,000 PEACH 
1530 pecans, 2,500 acres land near Al- 
pany, Georgia. Fully equipped. Fine prospects. 
Will be sold at bargain. Fugazzi Bros., 28 West 
Prost, Cincinnati. 
VINEYARD, ORCHARD. 
home, six miles from Philadelphia, 
wania. Trolley; state road. $32,000. 
€-113, American Fruit Grower Magazine. eS 
BEARING APPLE ORCHARD WITH IMPROVE- 
ments, in the Ozarks. 63 acres in all, 40 in 
e@ebard. $10,000. Write for pictures. Horace 
W. Thompson, Gentry, Arkansas. 

FINB FRUIT FARM FOR RENT, EXCELLENT 
location; markets nearby. To reliable indus- 
tious man. Kentucky. Address W-110, Amer- 
fan Fruit Grower Magazine. 

WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM 
for sale, for fall delivery. O. K. Hawiey, Bald- 
win, Wis. 













IDEAL SUBURBAN 
Pennsyl 
Address 

















HELP WANTED ss es 

EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for Free Booklet G-100. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117- 
$900, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 
9, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 

RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS START $133 
month, Railroad pass, expenses paid; questions 
free. Columbus Institute, V-33, Columbus, Ohio. 
1 WANT EXPERIENCED WORKING HORTI- 
enlturist for private Virginia orchard. ; A. 
Patterson, 130 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE 
time painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. 
Ke canvassing. Easy and interesting work. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2266, 
. Wayne, Indiana. 
WANTED—LADIES TO EMBROIDER LINENS 
for us at home during their leisure mowents. 
Ze at once. “Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1528, 
ima, 0. 
































PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND ADVICE ON 














trade-marks, free. Write. Sterling Buck, 
W-629F. Washington. D. C. 

DOGS—PET STOCK a 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS— 


Offer for sale QOorang Airedale watch dogs, 
sutomobile dogs, children’s companions, farm 
éogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers, Also 
Big Game Hounds, Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rab- 
bit Hounds and thoroughbred hound and Airedale 


puppies. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- 
teed to any point in the United States. Large 
Moustrated descriptive catalog mailed free. 


Qorang Kennels, Box 138, La Rue, Ohio. 


NURSERY ' 
PRUIT TREES, GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
direct to planters in small or large lots by ex- 
ae freight or parcel post. Free 68-page cata- 
. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
frapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Ornamental 
trees, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Box 101, Cleveland; Tenn. 
20,000 ONE-YHAR-OLD ELBERTAS, 3 TO 5 
feet, $60 per thousand; also 100,000 Elberta and 
Wiley June buds, 18 to 30 inches, $50 per thou- 
sand. ll stock healthy, true to name, and state 
J a B. H. Copeland, Shiloh, 














inspected. F. an 
Georgia. 
ABOUT 20,000 LARGE, CLEAN, VICTORY AND 

Early King red raspberry plants. November 
@elivery. Reasonable. J. E. Harrington, Syca- 
Bore, Illinois. 

POSITIONS WANTED 

WANTED—POSITION MANAGER OF LARGE 

size apple or pear orchard. Have had twenty 
Year’s experience as owner and operator. Location 
Snywhere in the United States. Would purchase 
dwterest or build cold storage plant for fruit in 
Sny district where crop showed promise. Address 
H-114, American Fruit Grower Magazine. 


ORCHARDIST—COLLEGE GRADUATE, WIDE 
experience in production and marketing de- 
sires ition managing commercial orchard. Best 
feferences including present and past connec- 
: ddress H-11, American Fruit Grower 
Magazine 


CLERK, WELL EXPERIENCED IN NURSERY 
busi dent in foreign languages, 
Address B-112, American 























Wants office ition. 
Fruit Geowen Mageates. 
MAN WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN FRUIT 
growing will take charge of large orchard any- 
owhere after December 31st. Address H-111, 
Fruit Grower Magazine. 
(Continued on opposite page) 


I Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybcdy 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 
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POULTRY products from our aver- 
age farms are eggs and live poul- 
try. These are generally marketed 
through the local dealer in the town 
where the farmer does his trading. 
The marketing problem is not as diffi- 
cult for the average farmer as is the 
marketing of the poultry products 
from the farm where poultry is kept 
as one of the main branches of the 
farm, 


Poultry Marketing a Seasonal Propo- 
sition 

The marketing of the various poul- 
try products is a seasonal proposition, 
and the products do not usually pay 
vest if marketed out of season. Take 
capons, for example. Although there 
is a price per pound placed on capons 
at all times of the year, the premium, 
or fancy, price per pound is paid dur- 
ing the months of January, February 
and March, which means they should 
be sold during these months unless 
they can be disposed of at home to 
good advantage. 

The raising of capons for the mar- 
ket should be given considerable 
thought by the farmer before entering 
into this end of the industry. In or- 
der to realize the premium that is 
paid for capons, it is necessary to 
keep them until the market opens for 
them, which oftentimes is impossible 
for the average farmer because he 
does not have the housing facilities 
and the equipment to handle them. 

Another point to consider in mar- 
keting capons is weight. The best 
prices paid for capons are always for 
the heavy birds of eight pounds or 
better in weight. Seven pound capons 
bring a little lower selling price, and 
birds of six pounds or under are not 
particularly wanted. The weight 
clause brings up the factor of the best 
breeds of chickens to use for capons. 
The Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes or 
Rhode Island Reds are all very satis- 
factory breeds for capon production. 

The most satisfactory way to mar- 
ket capons is to ship them alive to 
some good reliable commission man in 
one of the larger markets where a 
premium is paid for good birds. Be 
sure your birds are fat and in good 
condition and are up to the weight re- 
quirements. Each coop should be la- 
beled as to what it contains. In case 
they are killed and dressed they 
should be labeled “Capon Style.” 


Marketing of Broilers 


The marketing of broilers is again 
a seasonal proposition and should be 
practiced to a greater extent than it 
is now. The broiler market is gen- 
erally the best during the late spring, 
when the consuming public is begin- 
ning to think of fried chicken once 
more; that is, during the latter part 
of April, May and the early part of 
June. After this there is not much 
advantage in trying to market broil- 
ers. One thing should always be kept 
in mind, and that is that the market 
very seldom goes up, but is more apt 
to be on the decline, as the supply to 
the market “ncreases. 

The weights which the market de- 
mands and pays a premium for are as 
follows: One and one-half to two 
pounds, and not to exceed two and 
one-quarter pounds. Lighter birds are 
not wanted, and heavier birds go into 
a grade known as “Fryers,” for which 
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no premium is paid. 


What the Market Demands in 
Poultry and Eggs 


To market the chicks as broilers, 
it is necessary that they be hatched 
early and that they be kept growing 
steadily, so that the surplus cockerels 
can be placed on the market at the 
right time. Another big advantage of 
marketing the surplus cockerels as 
broilers is that it gives more room in 
the houses for the development of the 
pullets. There is also less danger of 
disease among the chicks, as the quar- 
ters are less apt to be overcrowded, 
and the saving of the feed that it 
would take to grow the birds to a 
heavier weight should be considered. 

Many times the surplus cockerels 
are kept until fall, when they are put 
on the market weighing four to five 
pounds. Frequently they sell for 
much less per pound and do not bring 
as much as they would have if sold 
when weighing one and three-fourths 
to two pounds. Besides, there is 
always the feed cost, mortality and in- 
jury to the developing pullets which 
must be considered. 


Direct Marketing of Eggs 

The direct marketing of eggs is 
becoming a more common practice 
among the producers. Farmers who 
are producing one, two or three cases 
of eggs per week can generally realize 
more profits for their eggs if they are 
situated so that they can ship direct 
to some responsible buyer or commis- 
sion man in the city. When the larger 
markets are not favorable, they can 
always fall back upon the local dealer. 

In shipping eggs direct, care should 
be taken to see that the eggs are 
ogroperly packed in a 30-dozen case. 
New case fillers and flats should be 
used, as well as the six excelsior 
pads, placed as follows: One pad on 
the bottom, one under the top layer 
and one-.on top. This is the standard 
pack as recommended by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

The eggs that are to be shipped 
should be clean, fresh, free from 
checked or cracked eggs and should 
weigh 24 ounces or more per dozen. 
Small, dirty or stained eggs should 
not be shipped. 

Uniformity of size should be kept in 
mind, and all eggs packed should be 
of approximately the same size so as 
to make a neat appearing package. 


Eggs for Hatching Must Be Handled 
Carefully 


Damage oftentimes results from 
careless packing of eggs in the cases 
that can be avoided by proper pack- 
ing. The handling and packing of 
hatching eggs is often neglected and 
results in many eggs being rendered 
unfit for incubation purposes. Eggs 
that are to be used for incubation 
should be carefully packed in excel- 
sior or some paper container and 
packed firmly into a basket or box of 
some kind, care being taken to pre- 
vent the eggs from coming in contact 
with each other. 

Containers holding eggs for incuba- 
tion should be plainly marked “Eggs 
for Hatching, Handle with Care,” so 
that the eggs may get the best possi- 
ble care while being handled by the 
express companies or railroads. 

The marketing of the poultry prod- 
ucts from the farm must be given 
more study and attention by the 
farmer if he is to realize all the money 
from his products that it is possible 
for him to make. 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 





Mr. Moxley says he couldn’t 
until he found this tobacco 





There are smokers of tobacco in other 


forms who look with envious eyes on 
the contented and comfortable pipe- 
puffer. 


For there is an obvious peacefulness 
about pipe-smeking that rests the 
nerves and invites the soul to calm and 
pleasant contemplations. 


Millions of men do smoke pipes with 
undiluted satisfaction. Other thousands 
try a pipe, get their tongues burned, 
find the draught too strong, or have 
some other unhappy experience that 
discourages them. 


Our business, in a word, is to make 
pipe-smoking pleasant and enjoyable to 
any man that fancies this mode of 
tobacco incineration. We strive to do 
this by providing a tobacco that doesn’t 
bite the tongue, doesn’t smoke too 
strong, doesn’t leave an after-taste. 


But we'll let Mr. Moxley tell it. Here 
is what he writes: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Mareh 10, 1924. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise 
for ‘‘Edgeworth.’’ Last fall 1 thought I 
would try again to smoke a pipe—so [ 
bought a pipe and a can of ‘‘Edgeworth”’ 
and ean say very giadly that so far I have 
not had any sore tungue nor do I feel any 
“ofter-taste”’ from smoking. This is more 


important when you take inte considera- 
tion that heretofore I bad been unable to 
smoke a pipe on account of the sickening 
sensation 


I bad afterward, but that is 
gone forever, and I for 
one am truly glad to 
be able to get the one 
good smoke, ‘Edge- 
worth.’’ 

Give my regards to 
Mr. Joe Rivers and 
Mr. James Edmund. 


(signed) Al J. Moxley 








(We infer from the 
last paragraph of 
Mr. Moxley’s let- 
ter that the good 
lodge _ brothers, 
Rivers and Ed- 
mund are credited 
with giving him 
the real inside 
stuff on Edge 
worth. Our ac- 
knowledgments to them.) 





Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may prove out all 
the virtues that its smokers claim for 
it. If you like it, so much the better for 
us both. If you don’t—well, that’s that! 


Write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 83 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy-in-between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants. If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post @ one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 
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How Good Railway 
Service is 
Benefiting the Farmers 


TRIKING proof of the great value of good and adequate rail- 
way service is given by the way this year’s grain movement has 
been handled. The prices of grain began in June to advance rapidly. 
Between June 2 and October 7 the cash price of wheat in the Chi- 
cago market advanced from $1.10 to $1.50 a bushel; corn from 77% 
cents to $1.1214; oats from 4714 to 56% cents; rye from 67% cents 


to $1.31Y%. 

The farmers desired to ship 
their grain rapidly to take ad- 
vantage of these rising prices. 
The railways were all ready to 
handle the business. They had 
moved more freight cars to the 
west last spring for grain han- 
dling than ever before. They 
have kept on moving cars west 
as fast as they have been need- 
ed. They have given the farm- 
ers the best service in handling 
grain that was ever known. 

Record-Breaking 


Movement of Grain 

In the seven weeks ended 
September 27 the _ railroads 
loaded 460,000 cars with grain 
and grain products. This is 
121,500 more than in the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919; 157,- 
000 more than in 1920; 61,000 
more than in 1921; 84,000 more 
than in 1922, and 87,000 more 
than in 1923. 

The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said in a 
recent bulletin: “Movement of 
wheat has been heavy and ac- 
complished with no little credit 
to the railroads.” Eugene Mey- 
er, Jr.. Managing Director of 
the War Finance Corporation, 
said: “Railroad efficiency in 
moving the crop has been with- 
out precedent.” 


Good Service Depends 


on Fair Rates 

When people are disposed to 
criticise freight rates, should 
they not stop and think that the 
kind of service the railways 
can give depends on the rates 
they are allowed to charge and 
the earnings they make? 

Freight rates were reduced in 
1922. There has been a strong 
demand since then for addi- 
tional reductions in the rates 
on farm products. If these re- 
ductions had been made, the 
railways would have been 
crippled financially. They would 
not have been able to raise cap- 
ital with which to buy many 
new locomotives and cars. They 
would not have been able to 


put and keep the locomotives 
and cars they already had in 
good condition. There would 
have been a “car shortage.” 
Many thousands of farmers 
would not have been able to 
ship their grain and take 
prompt advantage of the higher 
prices. 
Many New Locomotives 


and Freight Cars 


But the reductions in rates 
sought since 1922 have not been 
made. In consequence, the 
railways have been able to buy 
large numbers of new locomo- 
tives and cars. In the year 1923 
and in the first seven months of 
1924, they bought 5,145 new lo- 
comotives and 271,397 new 
freight cars. They also spent a 
large amount of money in im- 
proving and increasing the 
capacity of their tracks and ter- 
minals. 

These are the things that 
have made it possible for the 
railways this year to give the 
farmers better service than ever 
before in handling the crops. 
The benefit the farmers are de- 
riving from this good service 
is worth many millions of dol- 
lars more to them than any re- 
ductions of rates that were pro- 
posed would have been. 


How Good Service 


Can Be Continued 


The kind of service the railways 
will be able to give the farmers will 
depend in future, as it has in the 
past, upon the way they are.regu- 
lated. In order to continue to give 
good service the railways must be 
allowed to charge rates which will 
enable them to earn enough to pay 
their operating expenses, taxes, and 
a fair return on the value of their 
properties as found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in accord- 
ance with the law. 

In the year 1923 their operating 
expenses per mile were 110 per cent 
more than in 1913 and their taxes per 
mile 162 per cent more. Rates can- 
not be safely reduced until operating 
expenses and taxes are reduced. The 
Railways for some years have paid 
more taxes than they have paid in 
return to their owners. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer 


authentic information about railroad matters. 


Any questions that you 


would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & QuincyRailroad, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
C. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 








American Fruit Grower Magaziney 


Experts Present Latest Information} 
on Scale Control FE 


NTOMOLOGISTS of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, 
the Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the [Illinois 
Natural History Survey met at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., September 26, to study 
the results of the past four years’ ex- 
periments with oil emulsions for the 
control of the San Jose scale. Those 
in attendance and subscribing to the 
recommendations were A. J. Acker- 
man and B. A. Porter, government 
entomologists of the Bentonville, Ark., 
and Vincennes, Ind., laboratories, re- 
spectively; W. P. Flint, entomologist 
of the Illinois Natural History Sur- 
vey; and J. J. Davis, entomologist of 
the Purdue Agricultural Experiment 
Station. As a result of the confer- 
ence, definite recommendations were 
made for Illinois and Indiana. The 
same recommendations will undoubt- 
edly apply to all sections of similar 
latitude. 

San Jose scale can be controlled 
with miscible oils, , lubricating oil 
emulsions, and under certain condi- 
tions with lime sulphur sprays. 

Experiments the past season 
roborate former results. 

For scale control on apple, the oil 
sprays applied in the fall or spring 
when the trees are fully dormant and 
the temperature about 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit are recommended, spring 
treatments being preferable. 

The oil sprays found effective are 
the boiled lubricating oil emulsion, 
and the commercial miscible oils that 
have been tested, the miscible oils to 
be used at the rate recommended by 
the manufacturers, and the lubri- 
cating oil emulsion at a two per cent 
strength as recommended in the gov- 
ernment and state publications. In 
heavy infestations, a three per cent 
emulsion will give slightly better con- 
trol. The “cold mixed” oil emulsions 
have also proven effective, but more 
difficulty has been experienced in 
making stable emulsions. 

For the control of the scale on 
peach, the results of experiments to 
date show no injury to trees from dor- 
mant applications with the two or 
three per cent lubricating oil emul- 
sion. The oil sprays alone are in- 
effective as fungicides, and although 
tests to date indicate the possible 
value of a combination oil and Bor- 
deaux spray for the control of scale 
and peach leaf curl, these results are 
not sufficiently complete to permit 
recommendations. If oil is used on 
peach, the usual applications for the 
peach leaf curl should be made in 
addition to assure complete control. 
Except where scale is threatening or 
increasing, lime sulphur is preferable 
for the peach because it will usually 
control light infestations of scale and 
is likewise effective against peach 
curl. 


cor- 


Directions for Making Oi! Emulsion 


The revised formula for making the 
stock solution of the boiled lubri- 
cating oil emulsion is: 


TATICOTING OF onccceccsscvccccs 1 gallon 
(To date the best results have been 
obtained with oils within the follow- 
ing limits: 0.87 to .93 specific gravity 
at 20 degrees Centigrade. Not above 
two per cent volatility at 110 degrees 
Centigrade for four hours. Between 
90 and 250 seconds viscosity at 100 
degrees Fahrenheit with the Saybold 
test.) 


Petawh fish: Ol DOOD... 6séeccsccex 1 pound 
(Many waters require up _ to two 
pounds of soap to maintain stable 
emulsions.) 

WN 240 nn6useunbaseescbnonnsecs % gallon 


“Place the water, soap and oil in a 
kettle or tank heated by fire or steam. 
Boil_for five minutes, being careful not 
to burn the mixture; remove from the 
fire or turn off the steam and pump 
twice through a spray pump at a 
pressure of 75 to 150 pounds. Make 
sure that all the mixture passes 
through the pump twice. Do not al- 
low it to cool before pumping. 

“For making the stock emulsion ona 
large scale, an all-metal pump is neces- 
sary. The rotary type has been found 








very satisfactory for this work. For 
small amounts, a barrel pump may be 
used. The stock emulsion should not 
be made in a cooker which has pre- 
viously been used for cooking lime 
sulphur without a thorough cleaning, 
nor should it be stored in lime sulphur 
barrels.” 

(These directions for making lubri- 
cating oil emulsion were taken from | 
Illinois Circular 277.) 

For proper dilution, add to each 50 
gallons in the spray tank, one and 
one-half gallons of the stock solution 
for a two per cent or two and one- 
fourth for a three per cent emulsion. 
To insure better mixing and prevent 
separation of oil, add 14-4-50 Bor- 
deaux to the tank before the oil is 
poured in. 





Dormant Spraying Is the Only Rec- | 
ommended Control for the San “ 
Jose Scale iy 


with the oil emul- 
sion are not advisable as regular 
treatments but may be used under 
special conditions on apple where 
scale is abundant during the summer 
and threatens the trees. Some foliage 
injury may result during very hot 
weather. No injury has been observed 
from dormant applications excepting 
where weather conditions were un- 
favorable or the, emulsion poorly 
made. Freezing does not seem to in- 
terfere with the miscibility of the 
emulsion if undisturbed while thaw- 
ing, but jarring or disturbing when 
frozen may have a harmful effect. 

Thorough applications are necessary 
if scale is to be controlled, and care 
should be exercised in spraying with 
oil sprays to reach the under as well 
as upper surfaces of the branches. 


Summer sprays 








Rambles ofa Horticulturist! 
(Continued from page 31) 
Growers’ Exchange, with headquar- 
ters at Buckfield, has been in opera- 
tion several years but appears to 
need larger support. A keen interest 
exists at Hollis, N..H., for the forma- 

tion of a co-operative there. 

Like all other fruit growers, the & 
New England growers are worried 
about over-production. It seems to 
me that with the good roads in New 
England, and with such a great popu- 
lation at their very doors, the grow- 
ers need not worry much about over- 
production. I think that the New 
England growers are justified in in 
creasing their plantings to such ex- 
tent as they are absolutely sure they 
can give them first-class care; but I 
do not believe they or any other grow- 
ers should increase their plantings: 
beyond this point. 


Interest in Good Homes 

Finally, I was much impressed by 
the New England homes’ and home 
surroundings. Everywhere one see? 
well-painted houses and barns, all dan 
white. The houses and barns are 
nearly all connected. Of course, this 
makes it convenient in bad weathe® 
but it seems to me the fire hazard ist 
too great to justify it; in fact, we saw 
the results of many recent fires, and 
in practically every case the entire 
equipment was lost. Insurance rates 
must be high under such conditions. 

Nearly every New England home . 
has a good lawn and _ well-planted 
shrubbery. . Even small lots in the 
cities usually have their patches of 
green grass and shrubs around the ° 
porches and house corners. And the 
trees, practically the elms and pines, 
are wonderful. Schools, churches, 4 
townhalls and roads all speak elo- 4 
quently of the interest of New Eng- *% 
land people in home and community . 
life. There are a lot of things said 
these days about the decay of civili- 
zation and about the country follow- 
ing the footsteps of Rome, etc., but 
the writer cannot help but have a lot 
of confidence in the future of a coun- 
try which rests on a substantial foun- 
dation of farm homes such as are 
found in New England. 
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